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JoKnDreiske 
of  the 

Chicago  Sun-Times: 


He  makes 

understandable 


Making  politics  easily  understood  is  a  Dreiske  trademark— developed 
over  35  years  by  his  own  intense  concern  that  the  general  public  know, 
understand  and  appreciate  the  science  of  politics. 

Colleagues  recognize  him  as  a  keen  analyst  and  astute  predictor  of  po¬ 
litical  events.  Prior  to  the  recent  election,  political  editor  John  Dreiske 
was  among  the  first  to  predict  the  magnitude  of  the  victory  achieved  by 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  and  the  Illinois  Cook  County  Democratic  Ticket. 

Dreiske  is  in  constant  demand  as  a  public  speaker,  radio  and  TV  per¬ 
sonality,  teacher  and  author.  His  skill  in  interpreting  the  complexities  of 
politics  at  all  levels  is  another  reason  why  readers  call  the  Sun-Times 
“The  Bright  One.” 
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SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 
With  each  new  subscription,  a  full-color  reproduction  of  the 
Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  suitable  for  framing. 

Send  me  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for: 

~  1  year  2  years  3  years  Amount  enclosed  S 

Name 

Company  or  School  _  _ 

Street _  _ 

City  _  State  Zip 


Subscription  rates:  1  year.  S3. 00,  2  years.  $5.50:  3  years.  S7.50.  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
(Ournalism  students.  S2  50  per  vear  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more.  $2.00  each 


FRANK  ANGELO  RAY  L.  SPANGLER 

people  in  the  know,  KNOW! 


“SEMINAR  always  seems  to  be  on  top  of  journalism’s  big  story  of  the  moment 
...  in  a  big,  and  balanced  way.” 

Frank  Angelo,  Managing  Editor,  Detroit  Free  Press 
Immediate  Past  President,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

“SEMINAR  digs  deeper  than  anyone.  You  proved  it  in  your  campus  press  issue. 

The  issue  is  a  benchmark  in  the  history  of  campus  journalism.  I  find  SEMINAR 
always  ready  to  fight  for  Freedom  of  Information,  and  its  editor  is  unafraid  to 
champion  an  unpopular  cause,  a  quality  which  I  find  increasingly  important  in  these 
days  when  many  doors  are  closed  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  public  interest.” 

Ray  L.  Spangler,  retired  publisher  of  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune.  Mr. 
Spangler  is  a  former  director  of  The  Associated  Press,  and  served  as  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  is  regarded  as  the  leading  authority  on  Freedom  of 
Information  in  California  and  helped  form  the  statewide  committee,  which  he  heads. 


That’s  what  the  people  in  the  know  think  about  SEMINAR.  SEMINAR,  the  thought 
provoking  magazine  about  the  newspaper  business,  is  published  quarterly  by  Copley 
Newspapers.  Enter  your  subscription  now  and  receive  at  no  extra  cost  the 
introductory  gift  described  on  your  order  form  below. 


Whan  happening 
in  our  hospitals 
is  enough  to 
make  you  skk. 


More  than  that,  it’s  mak¬ 
ing  young  doctors  angry. 
So  angry  that  they  are  or¬ 
ganizing  to  combat  the 
incredible  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  so  many  city  and 
county  hospitals  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

In  an  explosive  article 
titled  ‘‘ANGRY  YOUNG 
DOCTORS  ARE  REBEL¬ 
LING”,  PARADE  staff 
writer  John  G.  Rogers 
shows  the  unprecedented 
legal  and  political  steps 
doctors  themselves  are 
taking  to  correct  these 
conditions. 


With  scores  of  reports 
from  cities  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  his  article  digs  out  the 
root  causes  behind  this 
“rebellion”  and  outlines 
some  of  its  consequences 
on  hospital  care  and  medi¬ 
cal  practice. 

This  is  the  kind  of 
PARADE  story  that 
catches  the  concern  of  the 
young  as  it  illuminates  for 
all  readers  a  vital  area  of 
community  concern.  It  is 
the  kind  of  story  that  has 
helped  make  PARADE  the 
most  widely  read  weekly 
in  America. 


In  94  fine  newspapers  with  16,682/000  circulation  every  Sunday. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 


Utilizes  press  speed  potential 
Solves  the  Fly  hoy  prohlem^J 
Even  stacks  for  palletizing 
Reduces  waste 


Saves  Time 
Cuts  costs 
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are  speeding  up  production 
at  the  delivery  end  of  presses. 


Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Collect 


DUTRO-HEWSON  INC. 

Orville  Dutro,  President 
Ninety  Nine  South  L.ake  Avenue 

Pasadena,  California  91101 
(213)  796-0214 


20 — Colorado  AP  Association  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

!  20-21— Te  «as  Press  Association,  web  offset  seminar.  Holiday  Inn.  Beaumont. 

!  21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

I  21-24 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop  on  newspaper  libraries.  University  of 

'  Texas  Austin. 

22-23 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Sheraton-Plaza, 
Boston. 

28-March  12— AP  seminar  for  Sunday  and  Weekend  newspaper  editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Marriott  Hotel,  Aca- 
pulcol,  Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western).  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-9 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

,  7-10 — INCFO-NPRA  seminar  on  compensation  practices.  Mariott  Motor 
Hotel.  Atlanta. 

10- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Chalfonte  Had- 
don  Hall,  Atlantic  City.  N.J. 

11- 13 — Suburban  Newspaper  Publishers  Seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Velvet  Cloak 
Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

13- 14 — Texas-New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors.  Downtown  Holiday  Inn, 
El  Paso. 

13-15 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'  14-16 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

I  14-26 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17- 19 — Composition  Systems  seminar.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

18- 20 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

19- 21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

24- 25 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajador,  Santo  Domingo. 

25- 26 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Washington 

D.C. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville. 

26-27— H  oosler  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-27 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference.  Union,  Washington. 

28-April  9 — API  seminar  for  Investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

3 1 -April  2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  News  workshop.  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

APRIL 

1- 3 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

2- 3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference.  Knoxville. 

2-3 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference.  Cincinnati. 

4-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

4-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Mountain  Shadows 
Hotel,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-9 — PNPA  reporters'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-1  I — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

I  13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 

i  ington,  D.  C. 

i  14-16—111  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 
Inn,  Peoria. 

15-17 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Royal  Coach  Inn  Beaumont,  Tex. 

15- 17 — American  Academy  of  Advertising.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 

I  Ga. 

16- 17 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

16-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

16-17— S  igma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

18- 30 — -API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives. 

19 —  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
New  York. 
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There’s  no  business  like  snow  business! 

In  fact,  it  has  developed  a  whole  new  industty.  Beginning  back  in  1960  when  the  first  snow  -making  process  was  patented— 
by  a  New'  England  company,  of  course — engineers  and  designers,  de\'elopers  and  promoters  have  been  busy  try  ing  to  keep 
up  with  the  ever-grow'ing  lines  of  skiers  who’ll  go  up  imy  hill  covered  with  white  stuff  to  slide  down  on.  And  does  it  pay 
off!  Dependable  snow'  in  southern  areas  has  meant  the  difference  between  failure  and  fabulous  profits,  and  even  resorts 
with  plenty’  of  natural  snow  are  finding  snow  machinery  a  good  investment  for  repairing  the  effects  of  imsciusonable 
thaw's,  or  extending  the  season  far  into  the  spring. 

This  w  inter’s  Ski  Mw^azine  guide  to  skiing  areas  listed  197  separate  locations  in  the  New’  England  states.  What  does  this 
mean  to  you?  Cold  cash,  w'hen  you  advertise  in  New  EngUmd  new  spapers.  Ski  business  brings  over  a  billion  dollars  of  addi¬ 
tional  purchasing  jxrw'er  to  the  region  with  the  highest  per-household  newspaper  coverage  in  the  country.  Snow’  business 
gives  you  a  real  run  for  your  adv’ertising  dollar. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Most  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure, 
leading  cause  of 
heart  attack  and 
stroke,  can  now  be 
controlled. 

Protect  yourself 
two  ways:  visit  your 
doctor,  and  support 
your  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion’s  lifesaving  pro¬ 
gram  of  research 
education  and  com¬ 
munity  service. 


SO  more  will  liveM4 

HEART  FUND 


bi  fubUsher 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

AN  EXAM  TO  REMEMBER — Midway  in  a  beginning  re¬ 
porting  class  exam  at  the  University  of  Toledo,  a  loud  banging 
was  heard  at  the  door.  Instructor  Charles  Fair  answered,  only 
to  be  confronted  by  a  disgruntled  student.  In  the  spirited  ex¬ 
change  which  followed,  the  student  warned  that  unless  the 
prof  changed  his  grade  it  might  be  best  not  to  try  to  leave  the 
room.  Fair  turned  to  the  startled  class,  announced  the  scene  they 
had  witnessed  was  planned  as  part  of  the  exam,  and  that  they 
were  to  write  up  the  incident.  While  most  reports  were  accurate. 

Fair  told  Catch-lines  that  one  student’s  paper  included  the 
following  sentence:  “The  exam  in  newswriting  was  interrupted 
by  four  fast  rapes  at  the  door.”  Said  Fair,  “I  allowed  that  those 
events  might  have  indeed  interrupted  the  exam.” 

*  *  * 

STRIPPERS  WORK  ON  ROCKEFELLER  announced  the 
Richu'ood  (W'.  Va.l  News  Leader  over  a  piece  quoting  strip 
miner  statements  against  a  proposal  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
IV  that  surface  mining  be  abolished  in  the  state.  The  jersey 
Journal  (Jersey  City,  N.J.)  came  up  with  “Rolls  Royce  Needs 
Push”  for  that  financial  disaster  story. 

*  *•  * 

IT'S  GOOD  NEWS  when  the  cops  come  to  pick  up  overdue 
library  books?  The  W  ashingt on  Star  used  the  Ankeny,  Iowa, 
item  for  a  Good  News  feature  with  a  head  about  cops  on  the 
“literary  run”  and  .Ankeny  police  chief  Art  Doubleday  saying 
the  meet-your-neighborhood-policeman  idea  he  cooked  up  gave 
officers  a  chance  to  meet  the  people,  chat,  and  improve  the 
police  image.  Perhaps  the  good  news  part  designed  to  assuage 
any  heart  attack  tendencies  of  citizenry  when  gendarmes  appear 
on  the  front  porch  is  in  Doubleday’s  words,  “We  don’t  fine  them 
for  overdue  books.” 

*  *  * 

WIG  W^EATHER — Managing  editor  W'illiam  J.  Tobin  in  bis 
aptly  titled  weekend  column  “Saturday  Sundry”  for  the  An¬ 
chorage  Daily  Times  vignettes  the  scene  as  one  of  the  city’s 
gusty,  frozen  gales  plucked  off  the  wig  of  a  mini-skirted  girl 
standing  on  a  corner  and  deposited  the  hair  piece  in  the  back 
of  a  passing  pickup  truck — which  kept  on  passing.  Tobin’s  in¬ 
formant  declared  be  had  witnesses  should  the  editor  want 
verification. 

■St-  *  * 

EVER  SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN  people  have  been 
concerned  with  status,  writes  Dan  Valentine  in  his  “Nothing 
Serious”  column  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  He  then  examines 
local  yardsticks  for  determining  status.  Among  the  of  cri¬ 
terion:  “Status  is  being  allowed  to  withdraw-  a  book  from  the 
Marriott  Library  at  the  University  of  Utah — without  having  a 
card  .  .  .  Status  in  Utah  is  feeling  so  socially  secure  you  can 
attend  the  second-night  performance  of  a  Ballet  West  extrava¬ 
ganza  .  .  .  Status  in  Utah  is  being  allowed  to  take  a  test 
drive  in  a  new  car — without  leaving  your  wife  in  the  dealer’s 
showroom  as  security  .  .  .  Status  in  Utah  is  being  able  to  get 
your  anti-freeze  checked  in  a  service  station  on  a  cold  night .  . .” 

PRESS  PARTY  GIVERS  TAKE  NOTE— McCandlish  Pliil- 
lips  of  the  New  York  Times  gave  public  note  to  those  gummed 
name  labels  at  various  affairs.  “The  hearty  receptionist,”  he 
,  wrote,  “applied  Wisconsin  Cheese  Festival  name  labels  to  the 
breast  pocket  of  visitors,  which  when  peeled  off  two  hours 
later,  took  the  surface  threads  of  the  garment  along  with  it.” 

*  * 

FASHION  PASSION  was  a  subject  title  for  Charlie  Robins 
in  a  Tampa  Times  essay.  Charlie  observed:  “All  I’ve  heard 
about  lately  fashionwise,  is  hot  pants.  I  guess  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  hot  pants,  but  as  I  grew  up  in  the  period  between 
the  end  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  start  of  the  sex 
revolution,  the  very  name  of  this  latest  fashion  rage  has  neces¬ 
sitated  a  certain  readjustment  in  my  thinking.  As  far  as  I’ve 
been  able  to  determine  from  fashion  photos,  hot  pants  aren’t 
really  new.  The  guys  on  the  track  team  wore  them  when  I 
was  in  high  school.” 
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Within  a  four  year  period,  two  disastrous  perfect  their  arrangements.  More  than  six 
hurricanes  (Betsy  and  Camille)  struck  the  thousand  attended  and  over  25,000  storm 
Louisiana-Mississippi  coastal  area.  The  kits  were  distributed  free  of  charge  to  those 
damage  and  loss  of  life  were  compounded  who  requested  this  vital  material  from  the 
because  neither  public  officials  nor  private  States-ltem. 
citizens  were  fully  prepared  to  cope  with 
them. 

Residents  in  the  vulnerable  coastal  area  of 
The  States-ltem  last  spring  staged  a  seminar  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  heartened  by  the 
designed  to  alert  both  officials  and  public  efforts  of  The  States-ltem  and  cooperating 
to  the  need  for  preparedness,  and  to  give  officials  to  assure  their  future  safety.  They 
those  who  are  responsible  for  precautions  wrote  and  spoke  in  praise  of  HURRICANE 
an  opportunity  to  compare  notes  and  FORESIGHT. 


This  is  relevance. 
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Nixon  conferences 

Hcrlicrt  Klein,  While  House  diretior  ol  (ommunieations,  gave  us 
cause  lor  opliiuisni  when  he  lolil  the  Ohio  Newspajier  Association 
last  week  that  President  Nixon  intends  to  hold  more  Irecjnent  news 
tonlerentes  in  the  Intnre  than  he  has  during  the  first  two  years  of 
his  administration.  He  liinted  the  next  one  will  he  a  full-scale  session 
with  White  House  newspaper  torrespondenls  without  live  television 
coverage  and.  so  it  was.  1  he  President  met  with  -10  reporters  in  his 
ollue  lor  an  impromptu  10-miiuite  (onlerence  on  Wednesday. 

Let’s  hope  this  marks  the  start  ol  President  Nixon’s  ellorls  to 
corret  t  a  situation  that  has  drawn  nnuh  criticism. 

I  he  .Assoc  iated  Press  Managing  Editors  .Association  has  a  three- 
man  Washington  News  Committee  which  has  just  issued  a  monthly 
rejjori  on  “I'lie  I’resident  and  the  Press.” 

“No  presidential  press  (onleremes  were  held  in  January.  President 
Nixon’s  monthU  average  is  now  almost  down  to  one  every  second 
month,”  the  report  says.  “ This  is  a  continuation  of  a  most  nnsatis- 
factorx  policv  on  the  part  of  I’resident  Nixon.” 

I  he  President’s  monthly  average  is  ..5  (K^  general  press  conler- 
eiues  in  21  months)  coinjiared  to  2.1  lor  President  Johnson  (12r)  in 
,')!>  months),  l.!l  lor  President  Kennedv  (hi  in  SI  months),  2.  for 
President  Eisenhower  (IPS  in  Pf»  months),  and  2.P  for  President  Tru¬ 
man  (S22  in  PS  months). 

.\P.ME  adds,  however,  “the  news  media  (ontinue  to  protest  but 
not  in  a  sulluienth  sustained  or  united  way  to  (onvime  the  Wliite 
House  or  arouse  public  support.”  I  bis  should  be  the  editorial  text 
lor  today,  tomorrow,  and  lor  some  time  to  come. 

Typical  takeover 

It  was  reported  to  a  meeting  ol  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Inter  .\merican  Press  .\ssociation  recently  (EN-P,  Eeb.  (1,  page  Hi)  that 
the  ttxhnic|ues  being  used  by  the  Allende  government  against  the 
press  in  CSiile  are  identical  to  those  used  by  Eidel  (iastro  in  Cuba  a 
decade  ago  and  that  it  meant  the  takeover  of  a  formerly  free  jiress 
by  a  pro-Comimmist  government. 

The  lAP.A  ccHinnitiee  on  freedom  of  the  jtrc'ss  re|K)rted  that  a 
strike  against  (Stile’s  largest  maga/ine  publishing  house,  Zig  Z.ag,  had 
been  encouraged  by  |M>liti(al  parties  and  might  be  a  fatal  blow. 

News  dispatches  from  .Santiago,  Chile,  this  week  rejtorl  that  the 
government  has  taken  over  the  Zig  Zag  Publishing  Enterprise  and 
has  established  a  state  publishing  concern.  It  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  had  not  paid  its  POO  workers’  salaries  since  a  new 
wage  contract  on  Jan.  P  raised  wages  IT)*’,,.  During  this  time  the  plant 
was  closed  by  a  strike.  In  announcing  the  purchase  agreement,  details 
of  wliich  are  unknown.  President  .Allende  explained  it  would  have 
been  possible  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner  to  allow  the  enterprise  to 
collapse.  I  bis,  sup])osedly,  places  him  in  the  role  of  defender  of  the 
jiress. 

E\ery  other  publishing  enterprise,  including  the  newspapers,  have 
been  subjected  to  a  similar  1.5^’t,  increase  in  wages  jilus  harassment 
by  government  inspectors  and  unions.  ENP  reported  that  most  ol 
the  newspapers  thus  would  be  bankrupt  in  a  lew  months’  time.  Zig 
Zag  is  the  pattern  we  can  expect  to  see  lollowed  in  the  government 
takeover  ol  all  the  press  in  Chile  in  a  short  time. 
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LETTERS  TO  EDITOR 

By  R.  J.  Anderson 
Canadian  Press  Staff 

In  a  time  of  unrest  and  social  change, 
more  people  than  ever  before  are  writing 
to  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  express 
their  feelings.  Many  papers  are  expand¬ 
ing  their  pages  to  handle  the  flow. 

An  unsurprising  uniformity  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  handling  the  correspondence  is 
shown  in  a  Cross-Canada  Survey  by  The 
Canadian  Press.  Editors  particularly  like 
a  dialogue  among  readers  through  news¬ 
paper  columns. 

All  editors,  the  survey  showed,  watch 
closely  for  libelous  matter  or  profanity. 
If  any  topic  is  banned  in  a  Letters-to- 
the-Editor  column,  it  would  be  religion; 
most  editors  dislike  getting  involved  in 
theological  controversy. 

Along  this  line,  the  editor  of  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  (Ont.)  Review  said  of  his 
readers: 

“The  topics  they  select  for  letter-writ¬ 
ing  center  around  their  city  council, 
street  paving,  weed  cutting  and  a  bit  of 
general  moralizing  non-sectarian,  thank 
God.” 

And  most  editors  insist  that  signatures 
he  published.  They  will  withhold  a  name 
if,  upon  checking  the  writer,  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  publication  would  cause  hard¬ 
ship,  such  as  loss  of  a  job. 

If  there  is  a  social  trend  evident  in  the 
letter  flow,  the  survey  showed,  it  would  be 
free  expression  of  opinion  on  abortion,  a 
topic  seldom  brought  up  until  recent  years, 
or  on  the  increasing  use  of  drugs,  problems 
of  teen-agers  and  so  on — a  natural  re¬ 
sponse  to  current  events. 

W  ritin^  is  an  art 

\^’riting  a  good  letter  is  an  art,  seem¬ 
ingly  rarely  practiced.  And  perhaps  Can¬ 
adians  are  n(»t  humorous  when  they  take 
pen  in  hand — they  literally  do;  most  let¬ 
ters  are  hand-written — to  write  to  the 
local  newspaper.  For  the  really  witty 
letter  is  a  rarity.  Most  editors  snatch  at 
them  with  good  display. 

Editors  don’t  need  to  be  “dared”  into 
publishing  a  letter.  If  a  writer  has  a 
timely  point  to  make,  the  editor  deftly 
excises  “you  won't  publish  this.” 

It's  all  right  to  make  barbed  criticisms 
of  public  figures  such  as  the  prime  min¬ 
ister.  He's  a  politician  with,  supposedly, 
a  hard  jtrotective  shell,  and  is  expected 
to  stand  ui)  to  such  criticisms.  But  the 
private  citizen  who  has  raised  the  ire  of 
a  reader  isn't.  Out  goes  the  letter. 

The  Toronto  Star,  with  a  circulation  of 
about  4()().()()0.  features  letters  with  full- 
page  display.  It  received  10.091  in  1969, 
publishing  3.149.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1970  it  received  10,230,  running  2,982. 

Full  pa^e  daily 

The  Toronto  Telegram  has  gone  all  out 
on  letters.  It  devotes  a  full  page  to  them 
and  daily  features  what  it  considers  the 
best  one,  usually  with  a  cartoon.  It  says 
it  receives  about  300  letters  a  week,  a 
200%  increase  in  three  months. 


ters  carry  the  writer's  name,  the  authen¬ 
ticity  being  checked. 

Almost  every  paper  checks  signatures 
in  telephone  books  or  city  directories  or 
by  other  means  before  publishing  a  letter. 

No  Canadian  newspaper  receives  the 
volume  of  the  New  York  Times  which 
got  37,449  letters  in  1969,  nearly  double 
the  19.880  received  five  years  earlier.  It 
had  room  to  run  only  2,622  of  them  and 
recently  doubled  the  space  devoted  to 
reader's  views. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  alone  in  Toronto’s 
morning-paper  field,  has  increased  the 
space  allotted  to  letters.  It  publishes 
about  6,000  a  year. 

It  attracts  many  polished,  erudite  let¬ 
ters  and  often  gives  prominence  to  lengthy 
correspondence  on  serious  topics  from 
leaders  in  the  academic  or  political  field. 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  has  a 
rule  against  poetry.  But  if  a  writer  wishes 
to  argue  a  religious  concept  on  its  merits, 
that's  OK.  Letters  critical  of  the  paper 
go  to  the  top  of  the  column. 

One-a-month  limit 

Writers  who  fire  off  letters  twice  a  week 
or  oftener  are  sent  a  tactful  note:  There 
is  a  one-a-month  limit. 

Have  letters  to  the  editor  any  effect 
upon  public  opinion? 

The  Saint  John  (N.B.)  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Times-Globe  think  they  do. 
Their  reply  to  the  survey  said: 

“New  Brunswick  made  breath  tests 
compul.sory  some  time  before  Ottawa  did 
as  the  result  of  public  outcry  stirred  by  a 
blunt  and  revealing  letter  to  the  editor 
from  a  Saint  John  brain  surgeon  about 
the  terrible  suffering  caused  by  drinking 
drivers. 

“-At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  painted 
wooden  signs  identifying  the  courthouse 
in  Saint  John  were  replaced  with  bronze 
plates  in  direct  response  to  a  suggestion 
in  a  published  letter.” 

Of  social  trends,  the  St.  Johns  (Nfld.) 
News  noted  a  reaction  against  certain 
aspects  of  modem  life — “for  instance,  if 
an  especially  sexy  movie  is  showing  in 
town,  there  are  likely  to  be  protests  in 
letters  to  the  editor.” 

The  Calgary  Herald  reported  a  grow¬ 
ing  concern  among  its  correspondents 
about  the  lot  of  needy  pensioners  and 
added:  “There  has  been  a  noticeable  con¬ 
centration  on  matters  pertaining  to  youth 
— the  hippies  et  al,  re  hostels  and  so  on.” 

Saskatchewan’s  wheat  farmers  seeming¬ 
ly  are  not  given  to  letter  writing,  for  the 
Regina  Leader-Post  says  it  gets  no  more 
than  10  a  week  and  publishes  70  per¬ 
cent  of  them.  The  Moose  Jaw  Times-Her- 
ald  gets  a  half-dozen  a  week  and  runs 
almost  all  of  them. 

For  a  small  paper,  the  North  Bay  (Ont.) 
Nugget,  which  usually  runs  letters  in  full, 
seems  to  receive  more  than  its  share, 
about  62  a  year,  and  its  editor  thinks 
there  is  a  reason ; 

“We  have  always  held  the  opinion  that 
if  a  reader  takes  the  time  and  effort  to 
write  us  about  a  subject  ot  general  in¬ 
terest.  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  his 
full  sav. 


letters 

RIGHT  ON! 

1  nearly  blew  my  mind  reading  Edi¬ 
torial  Workshop,  (Feb.  6),  1  mean  it  was 
like  wow! 

You  know,  it  was  just  cool.  No  prob¬ 
lem  reading  it,  you  know.  You  really 
did  rap  with  me  in  that  column,  you 
know.  Man,  you  really  put  it  all  together. 

Right  on,  baby,  right  on. 

Joyce  Wilson 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

P.S.  I  can  find  no  way  to  use  no  way 
in  this  note.  No  way!  Many  thanks  for  a 
very  entertaining  column. 

*  *  * 

Roy  H.  Copperud,  author  of  “The 
Blown  Mind”  (Feb.  6),  must  be  80  years 
old  and  hard  of  hearing  if  he  has  only 
recently  become  upset  by  the  phrases 
“blow'  my  mind”,  “no  way”,  and  “you 
know.”  -All  three  have  been  around  so 
long  as  to  be  cliches  and  avoided  by 
those  who  wish  to  appear  current. 

Catch  phrases  are  ephemeral  and  are 
usually  out  of  vogue  before  language 
watchdogs  can  pounce  upon  them  as 
villains. 

Power  to  the  press! 

Rosemary  Palmer 

Wooster,  O. 

*  »  * 

GEOGRAPHY  LESSON 

Reference:  E&P  (Jan.  30),  squib  on 
Prof.  Hachten’s  new  book  on  African 
media.  The  “Union  of  South  Africa”  is 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  countries  studied 
in  that  volume.  Actually,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  ceased  to  exist,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
on  31  May  1961. 

QED:  don’t  take  nothing  for  granted, 
even  half-remembered  geography  les¬ 
sons! 

Charles  P.  Ruff. 

Indianapolis. 


Short  Takes 

Shepard’s  football,  the  imprint  of  the 
fifth  human  in  the  ancient  lunar  dust, 
was  recorded  at  9:54  a.m.,  nearly  five 
hours  after  touchdown.  —  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Evening  Journal. 

♦  ♦  * 

At  noon,  the  girl  was  listed  in  satis¬ 
factory'  condition.  She  sustained  bruises 
but  no  broken  bones  in  the  fracas. — Big 
Springs  (Tex.)  Herald. 

♦  ♦  * 

Last  month  the  seniors  w'cre  given  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  School  Committee  to  give 
up  graduation  caps  and  gowns,  the  class 
banquet  and  the  class  strip. — Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  (Hyannis,  Mass.). 

*  *  * 

The  group  trains  girls  from  8  to  13  in 
dancing,  charm,  modeling,  sinning  and 
speech. — Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

♦  ♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing 
typographical  error  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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NYTl 

GOOD  AFTERNOON 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE  NOW  REGULARLY  INCLUDES 
IN  ITS  REPORT  SELECTED  DISPATCHES  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR, 

LARGEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL. 

STAR  COPY,  COMBINED  WITH  NEWS  REPORTS  OF  THE  3 9 -MAN 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  BRINGS  NEWS  SERVICE 
CLIENTS  THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  WASHINGTON  NEWS  COVERAGE 
AVAILABLE  FROM  ANY  SINGLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  WIRE. 

THE  MAZE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  REOUIRES  A  WASHINGTON 
REPORTING  STAFF  WITH  SPECIALIZED  BACKGROUND  TO  COVER  THE  NEWS 
CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD.  j 

SELECTED  FOR  THEIR  EXPERTISE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS  ARE 
RONALD  SARRO  AND  JAMES  DOYLE,  WHO  COVER  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 
RESPECTIVELY.  DOYLE  ALSO  DRAWS  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE,  BUT  THE  BEAT  IS  GENERALLY  COVERED  BY  GARNETT 
HORNER,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  STATIONED  THERE  SINCE  1951. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  ALSO  GENERATES  WOMEN’S  NEWS  WHICH  FREOUENTLY 
BECOMES  POLITICAL  NEWS  IN  WASHINGTON.  GWEN  DOBSON,  WOMEN’S 
EDITOR,  WRITES  A  TIMELY  FRIDAY -PERSONALITY  FEATURE.  RECENTLY 
SHE  WAS  THE  LONE  WRITER  TO  BE  GRANTED  AN  INTERVIEW  BY  MADAME 
KY  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM.  ISABELLE  SHELTON  IS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE,  WHILE  YNELDA  DIXON  FOLLOWS  THE  GOVERNMENT 
COCKTAIL  CIRCUIT. 

OTHER  SPECIALIZED  AREAS  ARE  ASSIGNED  TO  JUDITH  RANDAL  AND 
JOHN  LANNAN,  WHO  COVER  SCIENCE  AND  SPACE.  HENRY  BRADSHER  IS  THE 
STAR’S  ASIAN  CORRESPONDENT,  WHILE  ANDREW  BOROWIEC  IS  STATIONED 
IN  EUROPE,  RANGING  ALL  OVER  THAT  CONTINENT  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST.  LATIN  AMERICA  IS  COVERED  BY  JEREMIAH  O’LEARY. 

ALSO  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  COPY  CARRIED  ON  THE 
TIMES  WIRE  ARE  LYLE  DENNISTON  AT  THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  ORR 
KELLY  AT  THE  PENTAGON.  JAMES  WELSH  REPORTS  ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS, 
ROBERTA  HORNIG  QN  ENVIRONMENT  AND  STEVEN  AUG  COVERS  THE 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES.  PAUL  HOPE  SPECIALIZES  IN  NATIONAL  POLITICS 
GEORGE  SHERMAN  IN  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AFFAIRS.  PULITZER  PRIZE 
WINNER  MIRIAM  OTTENBERG  AND  ROBERT  WALTERS  ARE  NATIONAL 
INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS  AND  LEE  COHN  WRITES  ON  ECONOMIC  ISSUES. 

THE  ADDITION  OF  WASHINGTON  STAR  MATERIAL  ENHANCES  THE  USE¬ 
FULNESS  OF  THE  TIMES  WIRE  FOR  BOTH  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS.  DISPATCHES  ARE  USUALLY  MOVED  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  WIRE 
OPENS  AT  NOON  (E.S.T.)  SO  THAT  AFTERNOON  EDITIONS  CAN  TAKE  FULL 
ADVANTAGE  OF  FRONT  PAGE  BREAKING  NEWS.  ADDITIONAL  COPY  FROM  THE 
WASHINGTON  STAR  IS  TRANSMITTED  AS  SOON  AS  RECEIVED  IN  NEW  YORK 
DURING  LATER  HOURS  FOR  BOTH  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON  NEWSPAPERS. 
TOWARD  THE  END  OF  THE  CYCLE,  ADVANCE  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  NEXT 
DAY’S  STAR  IS  MOVED  ON  THE  WIRE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE.  THF 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  14-HOUR  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  CLOSES  AT  2  A. M. (E.S.T.) 

FOR  RATES,  AVAILABILITY  AND  OTHER  DETAILS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE— OR  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  24-HOUR 

Wire,  which  includes  transmission  of  the  Chicago  daily  news- 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE— PLEASE  CALL  ME  OR  RICHARD  LONG, 
MANAGER,  AT  C212)  556-7087.  OR  WRITE  US  AT  229  WEST  43D 
STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036. 

R.R. BUCKINGHAM,  DIRECTOR 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE 
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UPI  sets  ’72  target  date 
for  its  automated  service 

By  l^enora  Williamson 


rundown  on  how  the  editorial 
staff  of  UPI  worked  with  the 
first  terminal,  driven  by  paper 
tape,  giving  evaluations  and 
suggestions  for  change. 

He  said  that  about  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  New’  Yoi’k  edito¬ 
rial  staff  worked  with  the  first 
VUT,  and  that  I’eaction  was  gen¬ 
erally  favorable.  Many  staff 
suggestions  were  incorporated 
into  the  new  computer-driven 
VDT  shown  to  the  group  this 
week.  The  keyboard  was  rede¬ 
signed  and  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  editing 
functions. 

No  editorial  participation  has 
been  conducted  on  the  new  ter¬ 
minal  since  programming  and 
debugging  are  still  under  way. 

The  Video  Display  Terminal 
resembles  a  tv-screen  with  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard  and 
will  be  used  by  desk  men  to  edit 
news  copy  and  direct  its  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  terminal  replaces 


the  traditional  black  editing 
pencil  and,  to  a  large  extent 
typewriters  of  the  editors. 

UPI  emphasizes  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  “pre-proofs”  copy  so  that  it 
w’ill  be  transmitted  virtually 
free  of  errors,  meaning  cost 
savings  especially  for  sub¬ 
scribers  using  photocomposition 
equipment  with  Teletypesetter 
services. 

Domestic  and  foreign  news 
will  be  fed  directly  into  the 
computer.  The  computer  auto¬ 
matically  generates  an  abstract 
giving  the  item  number,  slug 
line,  first  paragraph  and  length 
of  the  story.  The  abstracts  will 
be  delivered  via  teleprinters  to 
key  desks  in  the  New  York  bu¬ 
reau. 

Editors  working  at  the  key 
desks  will  scan  the  abstract 
wire  to  determine  which  of  the 
stories  they  want  to  edit.  The 
editor’s  editing  responsibilities 
will  be  much  the  same  as  they 


.4P  will  extend  regional 
computer  systems  in  ’71 


United  Press  International 
has  set  a  target  date  of  Spring, 
1972,  for  completion  of  its  In¬ 
formation  Storage  and  Re¬ 
trieval  System,  which  will  elim¬ 
inate  manually  produced  service 
wires. 

The  “on  target”  progress 
towai’d  completion  of  the  system 
and  conversion  to  the  automated 
news  gathering,  editing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  system  was  announced 
Wednesday  by  James  F.  Darr, 
general  manager  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  project  manager  of 
IS&R. 

Darr  outlined  the  1971  pro¬ 
duction  and  training  schedule 
before  a  meeting  of  UPI  execu¬ 
tives  and  members  of  the  study 
group  committee,  followed  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  special 
UPI  version  of  the  first  Video 
Display  Terminal  working  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  UPI  computers. 

Another  VDT  will  be  added 
in  April  and  the  “link-trainer” 
portion  of  the  project  will  be 
under  way.  With  delivery  of  the 
IS&R  computer  and  two  addi¬ 
tional  VDTs  by  July,  Darr  stated 
that  the  following  three  months 
would  seiwe  as  “debugging”  time 
for  the  programs  already  under 
development.  A  total  of  eight 
terminals  is  expected  by 
November. 

“After  we’re  convinced  that 
the  system  works  as  it  should 
with  the  additional  terminals, 
the  fii'st  on-line  operations  of 
the  IS&R  system  will  begin,” 
Darr  said. 

The  cutover  is  scheduled  to 
start  by  the  end  of  this  year 
with  input  copy  from  New 
York,  Washington,  and  the  six 
division  headquarters  in  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
finally  the  foreign  wires. 

The  first  output  w’ire  of  the 
new  system  will  be  the  A-wire 
which  will  run  parallel  with  the 
manual  version  for  about  a 
month  as  a  shakedown  period. 
Remaining  service  wires  will  be 
cut  over  one  at  a  time,  running 
parallel  to  the  manual  for  ap¬ 
proximately  two  weeks.  This 
brings  the  schedule  to  the  tar¬ 
get  for  full  automated  operation 
by  next  Spring. 

Paul  Eberhard,  assistant 
managing  editor,  gave  the  study 
committee  and  invited  guests  a 


The  Associated  Press  plans  to 
activate  five  more  regional  com¬ 
puter  systems  this  year.  The 
first  such  system,  combining  the 
cathode  ray  tube  and  facsimile 
transmission  with  a  computer, 
went  into  operation  last  year  at 
Atlanta. 

Eventually  all  states  will  be 
covered  by  systems  providing- 
electronic  delivery  of  the  news 
report,  AP  general  manager 
Wes  Gallagher  said  in  his  annu¬ 
al  report  to  members  this  week. 
The  Atlanta  system  serves  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Five  more  regions  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  1971 :  A  Chicago 
production  center  will  serve  Il¬ 
linois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  Kansas  City  will 
serve  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Boston 
will  serve  New  England  and 
New  York.  Columbus  will  sei’ve 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia.  Seattle  will 


serve  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  Colorado. 

“The  restructuring  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  service,  started  with  the 
Atlanta  computer,  was  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  changes  in 
the  Associated  Press  in  many 
years,”  Gallagher  said.  “It  has 
been  two  years  in  the  planning. 

“The  goal  is  to  improve  and 
increase  state  reports  with 
much  more  enterprise  reporting 
engaged  in  by  the  AP  staff 
freed  of  editing  and  punching 
duties. 

How  system  works 

“The  system  employs  facsim¬ 
ile  transmission  to  bring  copy 
written  in  seven  Southeast 
states  into  Atlanta,  where  it 
passes  across  editing  desks, 
then  to  a  punching  bank  of  tele¬ 
printer  operators,  thence  to  a 
computer  for  automatic  trans¬ 
mission  on  the  proper  wire  or 
wires. 

“The  new  system  was  wedded 
with  the  cathode  ray  tube 
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have  been  in  the  past  except 
that  he  will  use  the  VDT  in¬ 
stead  of  a  pencil  to  edit  the 
copy.  After  he  has  finished  edit¬ 
ing  a  story  it  is  re-stored  in  the 
computer  and  is  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  various  service 
wires. 

The  wire  filer  will  use  a  VDT 
to  file  his  wire.  He  also  will 
have  a  copy  of  the  abstracts 
that  are  generated  by  the  com¬ 
puter  and  will  use  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  stories  he  wants  to 
move  on  his  wire.  He  will  call 
out  the  stories  on  his  terminal, 
perform  any  further  editing 
that  is  required,  and  place  them 
in  a  .sequential  file  in  computer 
memory  and  the  computer  will 
automatically  move  the  stories 
on  the  service  wire.  The  editor 
will  have  the  capability  to 
change  the  file  order,  put  sto¬ 
ries  ahead,  or  delete  stories 
from  the  file  as  he  sees  fit. 

UPI  executives  stressed  that 
the  result  w’ill  be  a  “better, 
cleaner,  faster”  report  by  tape 
and/or  copy  for  subscribers 
and  will  eliminate  most  of  the 
redundant  keyboarding  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages,  and  more  fully  util¬ 
ize  the  wire  capacity. 


(CRT)  where  newsmen  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.  compose  their 
copy  on  a  CRT  screen  which 
then  transmits  it  to  the  Atlanta 
computer. 

“The  computer  transmission 
system  makes  possible  complete 
flexibility  of  interchange  of 
news  among  the  states  served. 

“Establishment  of  the  new 
system,  like  most  revolutionary 
changes,  was  not  without 
growing  pains  and  the  members 
in  the  Southeast  were  extremely 
patient  while  bugs  were  worked 
out.  Because  they  were,  it  will 
be  possible  to  establish  the  re¬ 
maining  centers  without  as 
much  difficulty.” 

Gallagher  also  noted  that  a 
color  service  to  newspapers  was 
inaugurated  in  1970.  For  the 
first  time  a  picture  service  in 
color  was  made  available  on  a 
regular  basis  to  newspapers. 

Leased  wire  members  of  the 
AP  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  year  numbered  1,264. 
Wirephoto  network  members  in¬ 
creased  to  640. 

The  Broadcast  Department 
had  a  net  gain  of  64  stations  in 
1970,  for  a  total  of  3,285  radio 
and  television  stations  in  mem¬ 
bership. 
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Johnson  levels  legal 
guns  at  ‘media  barons’ 

U.  S.  news  media  of  the  fu-  competition  was  being  cut 
ture  will  he  controlled  by  even  down,  they  said, 
fewer  “media  barons”  than  rule  The  FCC  should  adopt  a  rule 
them  t(Klay  unless  the  federal  forbidding  anyone  to  own  more 
government  takes  steps  like  an-  than  one  outlet  in  any  news 
titrust  action  against  the  televi-  medium  in  the  same  area,  they 
sion  networks,  according  to  Ni-  said.  Also,  specialized  networks 
cholas  .Johnson  of  the  Federal  might  share  the  same  facilities 
Communications  Commission.  to  turn  out  diverse  progi-am- 

Commissioner  Johnson,  colla-  ming  in  such  fields  as  children’s 
Ixmating  with  F'CC  legal  assist-  entertainment,  sports,  drama. 


other  hand,  24  of  these  markets 
are  entirely  group-owned. 

— In  the  top  .50  markets  in 
11)67,  group  broadcasters  had  li¬ 
censes  for  127  of  the  156  VHF 
stations,  and  17  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  2!)  stations  were  licensed  to 
newspaper  publishers. 

In  the  top  50  markets,  multi¬ 


ant  James  M.  Hoak  Jr.  on  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  loira  Law  Revieir,  said  the 
U.  S.  can  exi)ect  to  see  its  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  newspapers  and 


music  and  others,  they  said. 

Johnson  and  Hoak  said  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  news  media  could  be 
promoted  by  making  the  owners 
“relin(|uish  their  facilities  to 


cable  television  concentrated  in  the  public  part  of  the  time  un- 


the  hands  of  fewer 
tions  and  individuals. 


der  some  theory  of  public  ac- 


4  .  .  “one-to-a-market”  rule  was 

Controls  ‘stifled  adopted  last  year  to  prevent 

The  “barons”  have  stifled  ftfanting  new  licenses  which 
even  the  few  federal  controls  "'«uld  produce  control  of  two 
that  have  been  tried  to  reverse  ^ull-time  broadcast  stations  in 
this  trend,  the  two  wrote.  the  same  hands  in  the  same 

The  Iowa  Law  Review  is  pub-  aiarket.  The  Department  of 


the  same  hands  in  the  same 
market.  The  Department  of 


lished  bv  students  in  the  Uni-  Ju.stice  has  urged  the  FCC  to 
versitv  of  Iowa  College  of  Law.  extend  this  rule  to  include 
The  authors  defined  four  kinds  newspaper  ownership  and  to 


of  media  concentration: 

— Cross-ownership,  when  one 


l)rovide  for  the  dive.sting  of 
ownership  in  existing  concen- 


owner  has  outlets  in  more  than  tration  cases  in  the  same  mar- 
one  medium  in  the  same  area,  but  imi)lementing  such  a 


or  market. 

— Multiple  ownershi|),  when 


rule  would  be  some  years  off, 
they  said.  Overlapping  tele- 


an  owner  has  more  than  one  Pbone  and  cable  television  own- 
outlet  in  any  of  the  media  any-  erships  have  been  banned  by  the 
where  in  the  country,  especially  FCC. 
when  he  obtains  a  regional  or  repealed 

national  concentration. 

— ^Conglomerate  ownership.  But  the  Commission  repealed 

when  a  corporation  with  other  a  rule  jireventing  anybody  from 


outlets  in  one  or  more  nunlia. 

— Network  control  of  a  medi- 


ple  owners  have  526  of  the  715 
AM  and  FM  radio  stations. 

— In  1968,  49  commercial 

banks  in  10  metropolitan  areas 
held  large  blocks  of  stock  in  18 
companies  which  publish  31 
newspapers  and  17  magazines 
and  operate  17  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations. 


U.S.  calling  for  data 
on  joint  operations 


owns  owning  more  than  two  television 


stations  in  the  50  largest  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  Nixon  administra- 


um,  particularly  television,  tion  has  not  supported  a  bill 
where  a  network  may  provide  submitted  to  Congress  to  prohi- 
most  of  the  programs  of  a  local  bit  joint  newspapei-television 
station.  owner.ship  in  the  same  market, 

Johnson  and  Hoak  argued  the  authors  said, 
that  antiturst  action  could  be  Some  of  Johnson  and  Hoak’s 
brought  against  television  net-  statistics  on  media  concenti’a- 
works,  as  was  done  20  years  ago  tion  follow: 
against  a  motion  picture  pro-  — In  1969,  the  networks  and 
ducer  which  also  owned  local  their  15  owned  and  operated 
theatres.  The  Supreme  Court  television  stations  took  in  rev- 
might  order  the  networks  to  enues  of  $1.5  billion,  or  52  per 
.separate  their  program  produc-  cent  of  the  industry  total.  The 
tion  business  from  their  pro-  remaining  48  per  cent  was 
gram  distribution,  reducing  shared  by  the  658  other  sta- 
them  to  the  status  of  transmis-  tions. 

sion  groups  without  control  over  — In  72  communities  the  only 
the  creative  material  sent  over  local  newspaper  owns  the  only 


their  systems,  they  said. 

Even  without  such  court  ac¬ 
tion,  the  FCC  could  invoke  a 


bi'oadcast  stations. 

— In  1967,  local  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  had  control  over  local 


.section  of  the  Clayton  Act,  broadca.st  stations  in  250  cities, 
which  “prohibits  mergers  or  ac-  — In  the  top  100  markets, 

quisitions  which  tend  to  lessen  which  serve  over  90  per  cent  of 


competition,’ 


the  population,  there  are  only 


The  Commission  would  not  have  three  markets  in  which  all  the 
to  find  an  intent  to  monopolize,  television  stations  are  owned  by 
but  would  have  only  to  rule  that  single  television  owners.  On  the 


When  the  Newsjjaper  Preser¬ 
vation  Act  was  pas.sed  by  Con¬ 
gress  last  year,  the  belief  was 
general  that  the  44  newspapers 
in  22  cities  which  are  parties  to 
joint  operating  agTcements  had 
been  granted  statutory  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Now,  in  an  air  of  mystery, 
the  Depai-tment  of  Justice  has 
sent  letters  to  several  publish¬ 
ers  asking  for  profit-and-loss 
statements,  financial  condition, 
text  of  agreements  and  other 
information  pertaining  to  joint 
agreements. 

Gerald  Connell,  an  attorney 
who  signe<l  the  letters,  and  oth¬ 
er  Justice  Department  officials 
fended  off  questions  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  by  citing 
traditional  Ju.stice  Department 
practice  of  refusing  comment  on 
matters  that  are  under  investi¬ 
gation.  One  source,  however, 
said  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
was  to  determine  from  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  new\spapers 
whether  they  are  qualified  for 
antitru.st  exemption. 

No  Justice  Department 
official  would  relate  the  News- 
l)aper  Preservation  Act  to  the 
pre.sent  inquiry.  When  that  .\ct 
was  pending  before  Congres¬ 
sional  committees.  Justice  De¬ 
partment  spokesmen,  including 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  the  cur¬ 
rent  Assistant  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al  in  charge  of  the  Antritrust 
Division,  strongly  opposed  its 
enactment. 

An  attorney  who  represents 
some  of  the  newspapers  who 
are  parties  to  joint  operating 
agreements  said  he  thought  the 
Justice  Department  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  “fishing  exi)edition”, 
trying  to  find  some  loophole  in 
the  law  or  in  the  agreements 
which  would  w’arrant  lawsuits 
and  a  possible  judicial  test  of 
the  Act  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  socalled  test  case  is  pend¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco,  where 
the  Bay  Guardian  Co.  has  sued 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  the 
Hearst  Corp.  and  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Co. 

Not  all  of  the  22  newspapers 
have  been  asked  for  information 
regarding  their  agreements. 
Neither  the  Justice  Department 


nor  other  knowledgeable  sources 
will  say  which  papers  have  re¬ 
ceived  letters.  It  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Tucson,  where  the 
Justice  Department  sued  to 
break  up  an  agreement  between 
the  Arizona  St(tr  and  the  Citi¬ 
zen — a  suit  which  led  to  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Failing  Newspa¬ 
per  .\ct — did  not  receive  an  in- 
((uiry. 

That  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
the  Tribune  and  the  Deseret 
\ews  operate  their  business 
and  mechanical  departments 
under  a  joint  arrangement,  re¬ 
ceived  an  inquiry  is  know'ii  by 
the  fact  that  .1.  W.  Gallivan, 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  agent  for  the  two 
publishing  companies,  was  in 
Washington  and  conferred, 
among  others,  with  Senator 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah. 

Theie  was  some  speculation 
that  the  Justice  Department 
was  merely  trying  to  complete 
its  own  files  with  information 
on  the  joint  agreement  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  prepared  for  litiga¬ 
tion  that  may  arise.  Some  of  the 
publisheis  in  the  22  cities  which 
were  specifically  named  for  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
in  Congressional  debate  sub¬ 
mitted  reports  to  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee, 
under  a  strict  confidential  em¬ 
bargo.  This  denied  the  Justice 
Department  attorneys  access  to 
the  information. 

The  law  permits  two  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  companies  in  a 
community  to  engage  in  a  joint 
business  ari’angement  if  one  of 
them  is  a  “failing  company,”  on 
the  verge  of  financial  collapse. 
Such  compacts  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  courts.  Presuma¬ 
bly,  the  22  situations  already  in 
existence,  some  from  as  long 
ago  as  1940,  were  sanctioned  by 
the  new  law  although  it  does 
not  list  them.  However  the 
question  frequently  arises  as  to 
whether  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  lawyers  may  investigate 
to  determine  if  any  of  the  ex¬ 
empted  agreements  met  the 
criterion  of  the  failing  company 
doctrine. 
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Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

No.  1  medium.  Newspapers  account  for  the  biggest  share  of 
the  discount  department  store’s  advertising  dollar,  according 
to  a  study  completed  by  the  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  trade  association.  The  survey  by  MRI  of  companies 
operating  over  1000  discount  stores  shows  newspapers  get  an 
average  of  54%  of  the  advertising  dollar  from  the  .second  larg- 
e.st  segment  in  retailing.  Food  stores  are  first.  Kurt  Bemard, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Mill,  said  no  other  medium  came 
close  to  the  newspaper  figure  when  the  discounters  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  media  used  and  the  percent  of  total  media  costs 
accounted  for  by  each.  The  results: 


% 

% 

Total  Media  Cost 

Media 

Using 

Average  High 

Low 

Newsimpers 

.  100% 

,13.  S'"! 

-  90.0% 

20.0% 

Hadio  . . 

.  7S 

r>.3 

10.0 

1.0 

Circulars 

.  . .  .>',7 

29.  .1 

60.0 

5.0 

Direct  mail 

.  IS 

lfi.3 

25.0 

.2 

Supplements  ■ 
TV  . 

inserts  ....  U! 

22.7 

.10.0 

4.7 

.  3i) 

9.0 

20.0 

5 

Outdoor  ... 

.  3.-, 

2.6 

5.(1 

1.0 

SiKnane  .  . . 

.  13 

7.2 

1,1.0 

.1 

Note:  One  i 
thcale 

respondent  reported 
r  advertisin^r. 

2",  of 

media  investment  in 

(Jood  sigius.  If  business  continues  to  improve,  Lee  B.  Temple¬ 
ton,  .senior  vicepresident  for  chain  and  department  store  sales 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  says  a  9.5%  gain  in  re¬ 
tail  ad  revenues  is  a  “reasonable  expectation’’.  A  gain  of  this 
magnitude  would  put  retail  ad  revenues  of  daily  newspapers  at 
around  the  $.‘5.(5  billion  level  in  1971  ....  Parade  and  Family 
Weekly  are  both  off  to  good  years  judging  from  their  January- 
February  rejiorts.  Parade  says  its  total  of  i:54  pages  is  4(5  more 
than  1970,  primarily  as  a  result  of  big  increases  in  the  cigar¬ 
ette,  drug  and  food  categories.  Family  Weekly’s  report  shows 
it  had  1558.4(5  ad  pages,  as  compared  with  111.‘24  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  .  .  .  McCann-Erickson  agency  is  predicting  a 
5%  increase  in  total  advei-tising  for  1971  with  a  (5%  jump  by 
retail  and  a  4%  gain  by  national  adv^ertisers. 

*  *  * 

Help  needed.  Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers’  news¬ 
paper  committee  is  gathering  material  on  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  industrial  advertising  vehicles.  Mrs.  Bobbie  Byme 
of  National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  in  Albany,  N.Y. 
would  like  to  see  cases  where  industrial  companies  have  used 
newspapers  to  advertise  to  industry  and  businessmen.  “We  need 
a  full  picture  of  why  newspapers  were  chosen  and  what  the  ob¬ 
jective  was,”  she  said.  Anyone  .submitting  ca.se  histories  should 
try  to  answer  these  questions:  “How  do  you  compare  newspapers 
to  other  media?  Have  you  any  research  on  the  medium  and 
your  particular  approach  to  creativity?  How  did  it  perfonn?” 
Material  can  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Byrne  at  (50  State  St.,  Albany, 
N.Y.  12207. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Following  its  free-standing  stuffer  availability  an¬ 
nouncement  (E&P,  January  550),  the  \eir  York  Timea  has  41 
orders  booked  to  date  for  at  least  $4(58,000.  .  .  .  New  York  City  is 
considering  a  regulation  that  calls  for  manufacturers  doing 
business  in  the  city  or  advertising  to  “substantial  numbers  of 
consumers”  who  reside  here  to  maintain  and  provide  upon  re¬ 
quest,  documentation  substantiating  their  ad  claims.  Ralph 
Nader  has  filed  a  i>etition  with  the  FTC  for  a  similar  “put  up 
or  shut  up”  regulation  ....  Ford  Dealer  Association  is  placing 
small  space  ads  on  the  women’s  pages  to  advertise  the  Pinto 
as  “A  $1919  Wardrobe  by  Monsieur  DeTroit.”  .  .  .  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  considering  legislation  which  would  eliminate 
the  ban  on  advertising  of  prices  of  prescription  drugs.  Such 
advertising  is  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  state  Board 
of  Pharmacy.  26  other  states  allow  the  advertising  of  prices  for 
prescription  drugs.  The  latest  to  rule  this  is  lawful  was  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  .  .  .  Metromarket  Newspapers,  the  sales  organization 
formed  last  summer  by  eight  Canadian  newspapers  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has  a  group  late  card  that 
offers  volume,  continuity,  size  and  network  discounts  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  .  .  .  Newark  (N.J.)  News  is  dropping  out  of  News 
paper  1  on  April  1,  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  departed  the 
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sales  and  research  group  in  December.  Both  newspapers  had 
been  with  N-1  since  its  inception  in  1962. 

sk  *  * 

Passing  note.  One  of  J.  C.  Penney’s  golden  rules  of  advertis¬ 
ing  was  that  you  never  use  a  loss-leader  as  a  price  inducement 
nor  compare  prices  with  those  of  competitors.  “I  don’t  like  the 
kind  of  advertising  that  claims  a  piece  of  merchandise  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  at  w'hich  it  is  being  offered,”  the  great 
merchant  who  died  at  the  age  of  95,  once  stated  before  an  ad 
gi'oup.  “I  don’t  believe  in  comparative  price  advertising —  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  think  it  is  believable.”  This  policy  is  still  retain¬ 
ed  by  Penney  stores.  Penney  also  disapproved  of  cooperative 
advertising.  “I’m  against  it  and  always  have  been.  All  we  should 
expect  of  suppliers  is  the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  price,” 
James  Cash  Penney  said. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
DECEMBER  &  YEAR  1970-1969 

(  14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


DECEMBER  YEAR 

1 970  vs  1969  1 970  vs  1969 


General 

% 

%of 

% 

%  of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

-F  3.0 

18.4 

—  4.9 

7.6 

Foods 

—  19.3 

8.2 

—  14.4 

8.7 

Baby  Foods  . 

.  —100.0 

— 

—  52.2 

0.0 

Baking  Products  . 

-  25.6 

0.4 

-  0.8 

0.7 

Beverages  . 

.  —  39.3 

1.2 

—  7.4 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  .^oods 

.  -  22.8 

0.2 

—  43.5 

0.2 

Condiments  . 

—  51.2 

0.7 

—  20.9 

1.2 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  6.2 

1.2 

—  22.2 

1.0 

Frozen  Foods . 

-F  1.9 

1.3 

-F  7.4 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  1.9 

0.9 

—  20.9 

0.7 

Industrial  . 

-F  10.6 

1.9 

—  17.2 

1.8 

Insurance  . 

-  24.6 

1.3 

—  2.9 

2.2 

Medical  . 

.  —  42.5 

0.9 

—  10.6 

1.2 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  56.6 

1.0 

-  27.5 

2.0 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  15.0 

9.2 

—  14.9 

9.4 

Radio,  TV  A  Phonographs  .  . 

—  13.8 

3.3 

—  26.9 

1.9 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  SuppI . 

-F  31.5 

2.6 

—  18.5 

l.l 

Tobacco  . 

.  -  37.1 

1.5 

—  10.6 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  0.7 

2.3 

—  14.5 

1.7 

Dentifrices  . 

,  —  19.5 

0.2 

-  20.4 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

.  —  72.1 

0.2 

—  58.0 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

-F  73.5 

1.2 

-F  6.7 

0.9 

Toilet  Soaos 

-F  1089.3 

0.3 

—  16.8 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

—  2.3 

10.3 

—  2.6 

13.7 

Airways  . 

—  0.1 

6.9 

-  1.0 

9.3 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  67.3 

0.2 

—  18.4 

0.3 

Railroads 

-F  18.1 

0.3 

—  7.7 

0.4 

Steamships  . 

-F  2.7 

1.2 

—  5.2 

1.5 

Tours  . 

—  0.0 

1.5 

—  3.3 

2.0 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

-F  19.0 

0.9 

—  13.2 

1.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-F  78.7 

2.5 

-F  55.7 

2.6 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-F  18.6 

9.4 

—  20.3 

10.8 

*Tires  . 

-F  127.1 

7.3 

-F  130.7 

9.0 

Trucks  ^  Tractors . 

-F  52.4 

0.1 

—  4.7 

0.3 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 
TOTAL  GENERAL  —  9.7  66.9  —  8.3 

63.0 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

—  0.3 

33.1 

-  6.7 

37.0 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  .  —  6.7 

100.0 

—  7.7 

100.0 

NOTE  (*)  Gain  due  principally  to  classifying  method  change  whereby  Tire 
copy  of  Auto  Supply  Stores  became  part  of  Tires  classification  in 
1970  rather  than  Automotive-Miscellaneous  classification  as  in 
1969. 

(Copyright  1971,  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.). 


MS&C  appointed  Press  seeretary 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Hal  Platzker,  former  reporter 
Inc.,  has  been  named  national  for  WCAU-tv,  Philadelphia,  is 
advertising  representative  for  now  press  secretary  for  the 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-  Pennsylvania  Insurance  De- 
Sun.  partment. 
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Ohio  group 
cites  Copley 
as  a  leader 

A  publisher  who  wishes  to 
have  his  enterprise  survive 
must  ])Ut  the  new  newspaper 
technolofry  to  work,  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  Copley 
Press  Inc.,  told  the  Ohio  News- 
l)aper  As.soc-iation  at  Columbus 
(February  12). 

Copley,  who  also  is  publisher 
of  the  San  Diego  I’aiov  and 
Ereiiiiig  Trihinic  and  chairman 
of  Copleg  S'ewKpajters,  was 
presented  with  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Journalism 
Award  of  the  ON  A  during:  the 
group’s  J8th  meeting. 

The  OX  A  honored  Copley  as 
an  “unusual  newspaperman 
with  unusual  leadership  and  or¬ 
ganization  abilities  as  a  writer 
and  publisher.’’ 

“We  could  be  smug,”  Copley 
said,  “about  the  continued  es¬ 
sentiality  of  our  business,  but 
the  fact  is  that  few  of  us  news¬ 
paper  peoj)le  are,  in  fact,  smug, 
W  e  see  challenge  ahead.  We 
recognize  that  a  new  technology 
is  at  last  on  hand  which  permits 
us  to  serve  our  readers  and  ad 
patrons  with  better,  brighter 
products,  at  a  price  we  hope  can 
be  kept  attractively  competitive 
with  other  media.” 

Copley  said  that  within  his 
own  group  of  daily  new'spapers. 
three  have  converted  completely 
to  offset  printing,  and  one — the 
South  Itag  Daily  Breeze  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area — is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  offset  evening 
daily. 

“Our  Sarraiueuto  Uniou”  he 
said,  “helped  pave  the  way  by 
its  entire  new  cold-type  technol¬ 
ogy,  developed  soon  after  our 
purchase  of  the  paper.  And  the 
way  for  that,  in  turn,  has  been 
opened  by  the  offset  production 
of  our  smaller  Monrovia  pa¬ 
per.” 

Whether  offset  printing  is  the 
an.swer  for  all  papers,  of  all 
sizes,  is  a  question  that  will  re¬ 
main  arguable,  Copley  added. 

'riiiii-pliile  iiielliods 

Adoption  of  the  thin-plate 
methods  may  well  be  adopted, 
he  said.  These,  in  themselves, 
are  an  important  advance  over 
traditional  stereotype  plates, 
Copley  remarked,  and  almost 
all  of  the  papers’  type,  every¬ 
where,  also  will  soon  be  cold 
metal  lather  than  hot  type,  set 
with  computer  aid. 

With  the  development  of 
mechanical  progress  stimulated, 
Copley  .said  publishers  should  be 


.strongly  challenged  toward  edi¬ 
torial  improvement  of  their 
newspapers. 

“Here,  however,  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  changes  to  be  largely  evo¬ 
lutionary  rather  than  revolu¬ 
tionary — evolutionary  by  de¬ 
velopment  of,  and  adherence  to, 
basic  principles. 

OXA  president  Donald  C. 
Rowley,  publisher  of  Rowley 
Xewi^papcrs,  Astabula,  pre¬ 
sented  the  citation  and  an  en¬ 
graved  jilatter  to  Copley. 

Rowley  was  elected  to  a  .sec¬ 
ond  term  as  jiresident  of  the 
OXA  and  Milton  Edwards, 
Blufftoii  \ews  publisher,  was 
named  Buckeye  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  i)resident  for  the  coming 
year. 

Other  OXA  officers  elected 
were:  Ernst  L.  Henes,  Wellitig- 
ton  Enterprise,  board  chair¬ 
man;  E.  Lampson,  Jefferson 
(iazette,  vicepresident;  Robert 
Snyder,  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  treasurer,  and  William  J. 
Oertel,  secretary  and  executive 
director. 

Also  elected  officers  of  the 
Buckeye  Press  Association 
w'ere:  Robert  L.  Mast,  Perry 
County  Tribune,  New  Lexing¬ 
ton,  vicepresident;  E.  B. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Forest  Hills  Jour¬ 
nal,  secretary,  and  J.  L.  Smith, 
Ada  Herald,  treasurer. 

CwnllicI  of  interest 

During  a  panel  discussion. 
Rep.  Richard  M.  Christiansen, 
Mansfield  Democrat,  raised  the 
conflict  of  interest  question. 
Harry  R.  Horvitz,  publisher  of 
Horvitz  Newspapers,  said  news¬ 
papers  should  not  be  included 
since  they  are  private  industry. 
Christiansen  argued  that  Horv¬ 
itz  himself  treats  his  papers  as 
a  public  trust. 

Horvitz  also  got  into  the 
question  of  vulgar  content  in 
some  campus  newspapers  when 
he  said  that  since  the  state 
provides  funds  that  make  cam¬ 
pus  papers  possible,  “the  legis¬ 
lature  should  have  some  control 
over  good  taste.” 

E.  W.  Lampson,  four-term 
state  representative,  and  ON  A 
program  chairman,  said  he 
could  not  conceive  that  a  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  should  be  a  con¬ 
cern  of  government.  Publisher 
of  the  Jefferson  Gazette,  Lamp- 
son  said  responsibility  for  con¬ 
trol  rests  with  the  university 
administration. 

A1  Dopking,  Ohio  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Press,  said 
the  press,  regardless  of  where 
it  is  published  or  by  whom,  has 
to  be  responsible,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  itself  “doesn’t 
buy  tbis  sort  of  (vulgarity) 
thing.” 


Newark  paper 
stopped  2  days 

The  Neicark  (X.J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  2.50,000  circulation  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  Xewhouse 
group,  resumed  publishing 
Thursday  (February  18)  after 
a  two-day  stoppage  caused  by  a 
dispute  with  the  Pressmen’s 
union. 

Pressmen  returned  to  work 
after  a  federal  judge  issued  a 
temporary  order  j)i*ohibiting 
their  picketing  at  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  The  injunction 
action  followed  incidents  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  which  some  employes 
were  injured,  five  large  glass 
windows  were  broken,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  was  destroyed. 

The  union  and  management 
have  been  engaged  in  contract 
negotiations  since  July.  A  Star 
Ledger  spokesman  said  the 
company  had  offered  the  press¬ 
men  the  same  wage  package 
recently  accepted  at  the  New¬ 
ark  News.  This  provided  raises 
totalling  $77.20  over  three 
years,  bringing  the  base  scale 
to  $258.80.  A  union  officer  said 
the  Star-Ledger  offer  did  not 
match  the  fringe  benefits  in  the 
News  contract. 

Herald-Traveler  Corp. 
loses  lieeiise  appeal 

The  Supreme  Court  remains 
as  the  court  of  last  resort  for 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corp.’s  attempt  to  retain  a 
license  to  operate  television  sta¬ 
tion  WHDH  in  Boston.  The 
company  has  60  days  in  which 
to  petition  the  highest  court  to 
review  lower  court  rulings. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington  this  vs-eek  refused 
to  reconsider  its  previous  deci¬ 
sion  that  sustained  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  giving  the  Bos¬ 
ton  license  to  Boston  Broad¬ 
casters  Inc.  The  Herald-Travel¬ 
er  has  been  operating  the  sta¬ 
tion  since  1949  under  a  license 
subject  to  extended  FCC  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  litigation. 

• 

Contract  is  settled 
after  1-day  elosiiij: 

The  York  (Pa.)  Disiiatch, 
struck  by  nine  pressmen,  said 
it  was  suspending  publication 
“until  further  notice,”  but  the 
closing  lasted  only  one  day 
(Saturday,  February  13). 

A  settlement  was  reached 
over  the  weekend  and  paper  re¬ 
sumed  publishing  Monday.  The 
new  contract  gave  the  pressmen 
$42  more  pay  over  three  years, 
plus  fringe  benefits  similar  to 
what  the  other  craft  unions 
had  accepted. 
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Nixon  talks 
with  press 
stepped  up 

President  Nixon  intends  to 
hold  more  frequent  news  con¬ 
ferences,  according  to  Herbert 
Klein,  the  White  House  director 
of  communications. 

Klein  told  the  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  at  its  confer¬ 
ence  in  Columbus  last  week  that 
the  President  will  conduct  more 
conferences  than  he  has  during 
the  fii’st  two  years  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

(A  non-televised  conference 
with  White  House  reporters 
February  17  was  lielieved  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  series  of 
such  meetings  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office.) 

Klein  said  also  that  Mr. 
Nixon  intended  to  continue 
with  his  regional  briefings  of 
newspaper  editors  and  writers 
and  meetings  with  smaller 
group  of  correspondents  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 

Responding  to  a  question 
as  to  why  reporters  can  “get  to 
Ron  Ziegler  (the  President’s 
press  secretary)  but  no  fur¬ 
ther,”  Klein  said  he  believes 
the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  “far  more  open”  with 
the  press  than  others  through  a 
program  of  providing  back¬ 
ground  information,  mailings 
and  conferences  with  several 
aides  of  the  administration. 

He  said  he  appreciates  that 
new.smen  are  always  striving 
for  more  information,  adding 
that  the  administration  intends 
to  provide  it. 

Klein  noted  that  journalistic 
societies  have  been  complaining 
about  the  lack  of  press  confer¬ 
ences,  adding:  “I  think  there 
should  be  more.” 

The  ON  A  board  of  trustees 
expressed  unanimous  support 
for  open  public  meetings  of  all 
bodies  and  agencies  at  all  levels 
of  government  for  the  fullest 
possible  information  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  purpose  of  the  board’s 
move  w'as  a  form  of  protest 
against  adoption  of  a  rule  by 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  allowing  secret  committee 
meetings  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  membership. 

The  ONA  said  it  may  .sponsor 
a  bill  amending  the  law  which 
allows  the  secrecy  rale. 

• 

Soutliaiii  director 

Frank  G.  Swanson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  Southam  Press  Lim¬ 
ited. 
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Hungry  Horse  News 


PLUTZER  WINNER  REVISITED 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Once  a  year,  Mel  Ruder,  a  admire  the  scenery  go  away 
Montana  weekly  editor,  tells  a  with  News  subscriptions.  Ruder 
sales  girl  in  a  local  drugstore  said  he  uses  ABC  so  skeptics 
that  he’ll  buy  the  newest  world  will  believe  he  has  the  largest 
almanac  if  his  name  is  in  it.  It’s  circulation  weekly  in  Montana 
a  joke  on  the  girl  because  his  (and  the  only  Pulitzer  in  Mon¬ 
name  is  in  it — among  the  past  tana  journalism  it  should  be 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  added). 

This  yearly  joke  is  not  a  dis-  Perhaps  the  reason  Ruder 
play  of  vanity  on  Ruder’s  part —  loves  his  Montana  countryside 
the  girl  usually  doesn’t  know'  is  because  he  has  something  to 
what  a  Pulitzer  is.  Ruder  said —  compare  it  to — New  York  City, 
it’s  just  the  only  outward  levity  Before  he  opened  the  Hungry 
he  allows  himself  concerning  Horse  News  (if  you’re  wonder- 
the  prize,  w'hich  he  won  in  1965.  ing  where  the  name  came  from. 

The  Pulitzer  plaque  sits  in  hold  on,  that’s  coming)  in  1947, 
the  office  safe  at  Ruder’s  paper,  he  worked  two  years  with 
the  Hungry  Horse  News,  in  American  Machine  and  Foundry 
Columbia  Falls.  Ruder  claims  Co.  in  New  York,  following  a 
that  his  is  the  only  newspaper  three  year  stint  in  the  Navy, 
in  the  country  published  in  a  He  did  PR  for  AMF  and  he  did 
log  house  (any  takers).  PR  for  Westinghouse  prior  to 

The  house  itself  fits  in  well  the  Navy, 
with  its  surrou.idings.  Columbia  ,,  „„  . 

Falls  has  a  population  of  2,652  *  **  journalism 

and  sits  in  the  middle  of  some  He  didn’t  go  into  journalism 
of  the  most  beautiful  country-  from  PR  he  went  into  PR  from 
side  found  in  the  United  States,  journalism.  He  got  a  B.A.  in 
adjacent  to  Glacier  National  journalism  from  the  University 
Park  in  Northwest  Montana.  of  North  Dakota  in  1937,  went 
Ruder  proudly  points  out  that  to  graduate  school,  and  was  as- 
“there  are  more  elk  in  our  cir-  sistant  professor  of  journalism 
culation  area  than  there  are  at  UND  until  he  went  with 
people.  That’s  what’s  beautiful  Westinghouse. 
about  this  area,  the  lack  of  peo-  It’s  hard  to  say  which  is 
pie.  But  then  again  trees  can’t  Ruder’s  greatest  love,  nature  or  hungry  horses.  The  local  tale  and  Ruder, 
read  newspapers.”  newspapering.  He  successfully  has  it  that  two  starving  horses  the  prize  ii 

ABC  -I  Pled  combines  the  two.  While  he  was  were  discovered  in  the  moun-  what  happe 

'  *  at  college  he  worked  as  a  news  tains  around  the  turn  of  the  hope  we’re  1 

Trees  may  not  read  papers,  photographer  in  Yellowstone  century  and  the  area  unofficial-  were  six  yea] 
but  people  do,  and  6,705  of  them  National  Park  summers,  “which  ly  got  the  nickname  Hungry  The  Hur 
subscribe  to  the  Hungry  Horse  led  to  my  finding  a  spot  in  the  Horse  Country.  Ruder  liked  the  hasn’t  had  < 
News.  Obviously  the  News  goes  mountain  West,”  he  said.  name  and  used  it  in  ’47.  A  year  report  since 

to  areas  outside  of  Columbia  His  original  intention  with  later  the  town  of  Hungry  keeps  the 
Falls.  In  fact  the  paper  goes  to  the  News  was  just  to  work  at  it  Horse,  a  few'  miles  from  Colum-  busy.  He  is 
all  50  states  (“a  whole  bag  goes  long  enough  to  get  some  practi-  bia  Falls,  w'as  incorporated.  person  on  t 

to  New'  York,”  Ruder  revealed)  cal  experience  in  journalism.  It’s  fitting  that  Ruder  got  his  local  house 
partly  due  to  notoriety  Ruder  then  teach.  He  admits  the  lure  Pulitzer  because  of  an  act  of  Shay,  to  hel 
gained  with  the  prize  and  part-  of  summers  off,  and  other  nature.  In  June  of  1964  the  w'eek  with  1 
ly  because  people  who  come  to  teacher  benefits  had  gotten  to  area  was  threatened  with  sud-  Shay,  the  i 

him.  Well,  his  temporary  stay  den  and  dangerous  floods.  Un-  been  with  t 
,  in  Columbia  Falls  has  lasted  25  der  taxing  and  perilous  condi-  1,  No.  1. 

years  and  he  has  found  little  tions  Ruder  roamed  the  valley 
time  off.  area  taking  pictures  and  acting 

rk  •  •  r  .1  as  his  own  reporter.  During  the  Ruder  has 

that  first  is 

:  He  started  the  News  from  three  editions  of  the  News  carry  at  leai 

,  S  scratch  and  said  it  took  him  while  keeping  the  wire-services  each  week.  ^ 

I  eight  or  nine  long  years  to  get  and  other  local  media  apprised  each  editori 

black.  “I  know  what  of  conditions.  The  paper  c 

^  hT  it’s  like  to  have  to  eat  less  be-  His  heroic  work  has  been  and  most  fr< 

~A  "  .  cause  there  was  no  money.  I  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  rials  a  w'eek, 

"i-  ^  which  I  paid  $30  a  many  readers  who  were  warned  What  do 

^  month  for,  and  I  kept  groceries  and  informed  of  flood  condi-  about- 

iiJ  the  closet  so  I  wouldn’t  have  tions.  w'ords,  “I 

to  eat  out.”  Incidentally,  Ruder  For  this  he  was  awarded  the  anything  I 
is  married  and  a  proud  grand-  Pulitzer  for  general  local  re-  instanci 

father,  to  boot.  porting  in  1965.  about  Vietn 

The  uniqueness  of  the  name,  Ruder  related  that  the  one  don’t  have  t( 

Hungry  Horse  News,  was  inten-  thing  the  prize  did  for  him  was 
tional  on  Ruder’s  part.  He  gets  to  take  from  his  shoulders  the  f^Qygpgy 

more  comments  about  it  than  need  to  prove  his  worth  to  peo- 

Mel  Ruder  about  the  Pulitzer,  and  people  pie.  “It  gave  me  big  sense  of  {Contini 


Park  Works  to  Keep 
Bears,  People  Apart 


Hartiog  Speaking  At 
Peace  Park  Meeting 


Diplomats’  Caravan 
To  Arrive  Aug.  t 
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SNOWFACE — A  ten-year  old's  winter  frolic  is  recorded 
by  George  Kemper  of  the  Newark  (NJ.)  News. 


‘Oh,  the  cold  and  cruel  winter 


PENGUIN  SHADOW  —  A  re¬ 
placement  for  the  groundhog  as 
weather  predictor  is  found  at  the 
local  zoo  by  L  Roger  Turner  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Mad¬ 
ison.  (AP  Wirephoto) 


While  Longfellow  may  have  been  exact,  E&P  finds  press  photographers  catch¬ 
ing  the  season  essence  and  saving  even  more  than  'ten  thousand  words.' 


SEA  RAIL — ^Windblown 


spray  ic¬ 
ing  a  park  guard  rail  attracts 
Bruce  W.  Honsinger,  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 


WIND  INDICATORS— Pat  Crowe,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News-Journal,  knows  a  qood  high 
camera  wind  when  he  sees  it.  (AP) 


ICE  SCREEN — George  Alexander,  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day,  frames  a  lone  walker  in 
icicles  of  a  hydrant-drenched  tree.  (AP) 


Composing  Room  machinist 
he’s  the  ‘indispensable’  man 


The  Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist,  that  master  of  electri¬ 
cal  wizardry,  suddenly  has  a 
new  handle  on  his  title:  now 
he’s  the  Indispensable  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Machinist. 

In  the  era  of  electronics  he 
has  come  into  his  own.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  recently  in  Milwaukee. 

Jim  Adamo  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said:  “With 
more  and  more  automation, 
computers,  cold  comp  machines, 
increased  production  demands, 
and  new  trends,  the  machinist 
is  being:  sought  out  as  the  man 
who  holds  the  key  to  a  blending 
of  hot  and  cold  operations.  The 
hot  metal  machinist  of  today  is 
in  great  demand,  as  he  will  be 
in  the  future.” 

Can  the  machinist  adapt 
readily  to  the  needs  of  the  job 
to  keep  electronic  machinery 
running?  Sidney  R.  Parvin,  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
said,  “we  expect  him  to  be  just 
as  proficient  in  these  areas  as 
he  is  in  the  area  of  mechanics. 
In  some  instances  this  works 
very  well — in  others  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult.  The  reasons 
are  many:  sometimes  it  is  a 
question  of  age,  sometimes  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  being 
afraid.” 

At  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Parvin 
related,  “we  were  fortunate  to 
start  with  Star  Autosetters 
which  were  way  ahead  of  their 
time.  This  coupled  with  Elek- 
tron  linecasting  machines  gave 
our  machinists  a  very  good 
hands-on  introduction  to  electri¬ 
cal  and  electronic  equipment.” 

Trained  at  ITU  srliuol 

Other  production  executives 
said  they  are  turning  to  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  for  help  by  sending  men 
to  the  school  at  Colorado 
Springs  where  they  can  get 
training  in  skills  for  electronics. 
Frank  Cremonesi,  ITU’s  auto¬ 
mation  coordinator,  the  man 
who  added  “indispensable”  to 
the  front  of  the  machinist’s 
title,  told  of  this  development, 
starting  with  a  flashback  to  a 
situation  that  arose  five  years 
ago.  He  said,  in  part: 

“This  factor  of  knowledge  of 
typesetting  as  an  essential  part 
of  a  machinist’s  work  w’as  dra¬ 
matically  brought  into  focus  at 


the  Kansas  City  Star  about  five 
years  ago.  The  Star,  one  of  the 
progressive  pioneers  in  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  composing  room 
technology,  was  among  the  first 
to  install  TTS  tape  punching 
and  electronic  operating  units. 
They  installed  the  Star  Parts 
Autosetters,  the  first  tape  op¬ 
erating  units  to  incorporate 
solid  state  electronics  in  its  de¬ 
sign.  There  followed  a  number 
of  Mergenthaler  Elektrons — the 
high  speed  linecasters  with  ad¬ 
vanced  electrical  circuity. 

“Then  in  about  1965,  the  Star 
installed  four  Linofilm  Keyboards 
and  two  Linofilm  Photo  Units, 
a  darkroom,  photo-processing 
equipment,  and  all  the  jvara- 
phernalia  of  a  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Linofilm,  at  the  time, 
was  the  most  advanced  elec¬ 
tronically  controlled  typesetter 
on  the  market.  To  meet  the  new 
demands  for  maintenance,  a 
number  of  the  Star’s  machinists 
were  sent  to  the  ITU  Training 
Center  in  Colorado  Springs  for 
training  in  maintenance  of  both 
the  Elektrons  and  the  Linofilms. 
Earlier,  machinists  had  taken 
training  in  maintenance  of  TTS 
equipment  and  the  Star  Parts 
Autosetters. 

A  disturbing  turn 

“Meanwhile,  the  electricians 
employed  at  the  Star  considered 
the  coming  of  electrical  and 
electronic  circuity  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  jurisdiction  and  de¬ 
manded  the  work  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  new  machines. 
Their  demand  eventually  found 
its  way  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  After  a  long 
hearing  and  the  usual  period  of 
mulling  over  the  record,  the 
Labor  Board  handed  down  its 
decision  in  favor  of  the  elec¬ 
tricians,  barring  ITU  Ma¬ 
chinists  from  making  any  claim 
over  the  work  of  maintenance 
of  new  typesetting  machines.  In 
the  course  of  pressing  their  case, 
the  electricians  had  argued 
strongly  their  long  training  and 
special  skills  in  electricity  and 
advancing  to  electronics.  They, 
too,  operated  a  school  to  train 
their  members  in  advanced  elec¬ 
tronics. 

“The  ITU  for  its  part  urged 
that  you  cannot  maintain  type¬ 
setting  machines  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  typesetting.” 

“The  employer  throughout 
took  a  neutral  position,  saying 
in  effect,  ‘We  don’t  care  who 
does  the  w'ork,  so  long  as  we 


m  type’s  new  Fototronic  1200 

Phototypesetter — which  has  all 
but  made  obsolete  Intertype’s 
own  earlier  Fotosetter.  The 
Fototronic,  as  you  probably 
know,  uses  advanced  electronic 
LiJ-  circuitry  to  control  the  type¬ 

setting  process. 

get  our  paper  out.”  Vital  message 

“In  any  case,  the  electricians  »i  have  expanded  somewhat 
won  Labor  Board  affirmation  of  on  these  cases  because  they 
their  claim  on  March  1,  1965.  carry  a  vital  message  for  Corn- 
Then  things  took  a  disturbing  posing  Room  Machinists.  What 
turn  as  the  trained  ITU  Ma-  these  Labor  Board  decisions  say 
chinists  were  moved  away  from  jg  not  merely  that  machinists 
the  machines  and  the  elec-  should  learn  electricity  and 
tricians  moved  in.  After  about  electronics  to  keep  abreast  of 
eight  weeks  of  this  unique  ex-  modern  technology  —  although 
periment,  the  publisher  in  that  message  must  be  heeded, 
desperation,  sent  an  urgent  ap-  gut  jijg  decisions  say  something 
peal  to  the  Labor  Board,  plead-  far  more  important,  and  that 
ing  that  it  reconsider  its  de-  jg  that  nobody  but  Composing 
cision  and  saying.  We  can  t  Room  Machinists  can  properly 
get  our  paper  out.’  maintain  the  new  Composing 

“The  Board,  in  a  rare  move.  Room  Machines.  Linofilms,  for 
called  a  new  hearing  before  a  instance,  can  be  made  to  operate 
trial  examiner  who  heard  ex-  by  anyone  taking  the  trouble  to 
tensive  testimony  about  ma-  learn  to  read  and  interpret  its 
chines  being  down  for  two  and  schematics.  But  for  that  Lino- 
three  day  stretches  with  ITU  film  to  be  useful  in  a  newspaper 
Machinists  frequently  called  on  meeting  deadlines  or  in  a  job 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  shop  meeting  contractual  time 
electricians.  schedules,  that  Linofilm  will 

On  September  13,  1966  just  have  to  be  maintained  by  a  Com- 
18  months  after  its  first  de-  posing  Room  Machinist.  Of 
cision— the  Labor  Board  handed  course,  this  holds  true  also  for 
down  its  second  decision,  com-  Photon,  Fototronic  and  all  mod- 
pletely  reversing  itself.  A  part  ern  composing  room  equipment 
of  that  second  decision  is  worth  .. ^he  truest  sense,  therefore, 
quoting  here  since  it  sheds  some  Composing  Room  Machinist 
light  on  the  special  role  of  the  j,  Lrk  staring  with  both 
machinist  in  the  new  printing  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity: 
industry.  The  Board  said:  The  challenge  is  to  learn  elec- 

Oiflferenre  in  skills  tronics  snd  inove  &h6Ed  with 

,  .  , ,  his  trade;  the  opportunity  is  to 

Electricians  were  unable  to  assume  a  unique  and  indispens- 
effect  timely  repairs  despite  able  position  in  our  enfolding 
their  claimed  ability  to  handle  printing  industry  ” 

new  equipment  On  the  other  Cremonisi  said  the  ITU  began 
hand  .  .  .  the  ITU  Machinists  „  u  ^  • 

were  able  to  make  reoairs  ex-  ‘ts  members  to  main- 

.•i.  1  ^  tain  modem  machines  as  early 

peditiously  ... 

“‘The  .  .  .record  shows  that  made  available  training  in  main- 
the  ITU’s  original  claim  to  the  tenance  of  Intertype’s  Fotoset- 
work,  based  on  its  insistence  ter.  Today  seven  maintenance 
that  proper  maintenance  of  the  courses  are  offered  by  the  ITU 
equipment  requires  a  printer’s  Training  Center  in  Colorado 
skill  ^  and  knowledge  of  the  Springs,  including  an  advanced 
printing  process  in  order  to  linecasting  machine  mainte- 
locate  the  source  of  difficulty  nance  course,  TTS  Keyboard 
and  that  the  machinists  alone  and  TTS  Operating  Unit  main- 
possess  such  knowledge,  takes  on  tenance;  Elektron,  Linofilm, 
a  persuasiveness  not  apparent  Photon  and  Fototronic  mainta¬ 
in  the  earlier  hearing  .  .  .  nance.  In  addition,  the  ITU  has 
“  ‘Accordingly  .  .  .  we  shall  re-  arrang^ed  two  correspondence 
verse  our  prior  work  assign-  courses  in  electronics  which 
ment  determination  and  award  have  been  taken  by  hundreds 
the  work  of  electronic  mainte-  of  ITU  members  at  home,  on 
nance  and  repair  of  the  Auto-  their  jobs,  in  local  public  school 
setter,  Fairchild  Teletypesetter,  facilities  or  in  local  union  school 
Elektron  and  Linofilm  Machines  operations.  Most  recently  these 
to  the  ITU  Machinists.’  correspondence  courses  have 

“I  might  add  that  this  Labor  aupiented  with  a  new 

Board  policy  was  again  applied  course  in  computer  mainte- 
as  recently  as  December  15, 

1970,  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  The  rate  of  completions  of 
patch  where  electricians  made  these  courses  is  higher  than  nor- 
a  similar  claim  of  electrical  and  mal  for  correspondence  courses, 
electronic  maintenance  on  Inter-  Cremonisi  said. 
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Machinists  at  Toronto  Globe 


devise  many  new  techniques 

By  Syilney  R.  Parvin 


In  order  to  explain  the  reason 
lor  the  innovations  or  inven¬ 
tions  designed  and  built  by  our 
machinists,  it  is  necessary  to 
outline  our  operation  at  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

We  started  with  12  hard  copy 
L.C.C.  Friden  machines.  Today 
we  have  17  perforating  ma¬ 
chines. 

Our  hot  metal  machines,  tape 
operated,  consist  of  8  Elektrons, 

2  Comets  and  5  Intertypes. 

Our  perforating  machines 
were  giving  us  sufficient  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to 
warrant  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
equipment  and  service  setup 
procedure.  As  a  result,  we  em¬ 
barked  on  a  modification  pro¬ 
gram  to  convert  10  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  12  hard  copy  machines  to 
blind  perforators.  After  the 
successful  conversion  of  the 
first  machine,  we  were  able  to 
use  a  machinist  on  each  of  the 
remaining  nine.  This  not  only 
gave  our  machinist  on-the-job 
training  but  allowed  us  to 
cancel  a  service  contract  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $8,000  yearly.  Besides 
this,  each  operator  improved  his 
output  by  approximately  100 
lines  an  hour  and  improved  the 
reliability  of  the  equipment. 

(x)py  dispenser 

After  this,  we  realized  a  need 
for  a  means  of  dispensing  copy 
in  order  of  priority  to  the  oper¬ 
ators.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
designed  and  built  an  11-posi¬ 
tion  copy  dispenser  operated  in¬ 
dividually  by  a  switch  at  each 
perforator  position.  We  also 
built  and  installed  a  copy  dis¬ 
penser  in  our  proof  room. 

The  success  in  this  area  lead 
us  into  the  linecasting  room. 
Having  the  largest  remote  Star 
Autosetter  Reader  System  in 
existence,  the  need  for  a  slug 
conveyor  was  obvious.  To  make 
floor  space  available  our  ma¬ 
chinist  installed  the  Star  opei’- 
ating  units  on  the  walls,  at  the 
rear  of  the  machines. 

They  then  designed  and  built 
a  slug  conveyor  with  parallel 
lines  dumping  into  a  centre 
dump  at  one  end  of  the  room.  In 
order  to  do  this,  they  had  to 
first  make  chutes  on  one  row  of 
machines  to  reverse  the  slugs, 
they  installed  switches  to  sense 
the  slugs  between  the  ejection 
to  the  conveyor.  If  for  some 
reason  the  slugs  do  not  satisfy 
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the  switches,  the  line-casting 
machine  stops. 

They  found  that  the  straight 
sensing  of  the  slugs  on  the  up¬ 
ward  travel  of  the  incline  con¬ 
veyor  was  not  only  erratic  but 
in  most  cases  insufficient  time 
to  move  the  assembled  slugs 
over  with  the  30  pound  pneuma¬ 
tic  air  cylinders.  So  they  in¬ 
stalled  light  sources  and  re¬ 
ceiver  cells  which  enable  an 
amplifier  to  produce  a  time 
delay-electronically. 

The  next  problem  to  confront 
them  was  how  to  end  up  with 
machine  number  slugs,  which 
before  the  slug  conveyor  was 
put  on  the  Galley  manually.  By 
adding  the  Quad  right  code  to 
the  30  slug  which  was  generat¬ 
ed  by  the  computer  in  the  justi¬ 
fied  tape,  they  were  able  to 
modify  the  weight  acutating 
unit  behind  the  keyboard  to 
drop  the  figures  necessary  in 
the  30  slug.  With  the  use  of  a 
relay  but  now  realize  it  was  not 
necessary  because  they  could  do 
it  by  gating  electronically. 

Bands  or  no  bands 

The  next  problem  they  took 
on  was  to  go  no  bands.  Because 
of  our  system,  it  w'as  necessary 
to  have  the  machines  capable  of 
running  either  bands  or  no 
bands.  The  idea  of  switches  did 
not  appeal  to  them  because  of 
the  human  element  of  remem¬ 
bering.  So  they  used  the  chan¬ 
nel  40  for  the  7  unit  mat  and 
the  en  leader  channel  46  for  the 
12  unit.  You  will  say  what 
about  the  alternate  quads  in 
channel  40.  To  get  around  this 
problem  we  bought  mats  which 
w'ere  regular  em  quads  to  run 
in  the  EM  leader  channel  60. 

However,  we  have  never 
needed  them.  Probably  because 
we  have  quadders.  Plus  straight 
text  setting. 

Our  weekly  production  from 
the  automatic  line-casters  for  a 
six  day  operation  is  approx¬ 
imately  225,000  face  lines.  Of 
this,  we  produce  an  average  of 
18,000  no  band  lines  daily.  We 
are  capable  of  producing  7,500 
lines  per  hour  and  often  do  at 
peak  periods. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  at 
fir.st  the  labor  required  for 
coating  space  mats  seemed  to 
far  outweigh  the  advantages. 
By  using  the  computer  we  were 
able  to  determine  the  frequency 
of  space  usage. 
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Em  Space  3% 

En  Plus  40% 

Thin  34% 

En  Space  10% 

Thin  Plus  13% 

As  a  result,  we  treat  the  en 
plus  and  thin  twice  and  the  re¬ 
main  spaces  once  for  our  shift 
and  half  operation. 

Having  successfully  worked 
out  the  problem  of  bands-no- 
bands,  we  felt  a  high  percen¬ 
tage  of  mat  stops  were  related 
to  speed.  To  circumvent  this 
problem,  the  machinist  designed 
and  built  a  unit  for  the 
Elektrons  to  automatically,  on 
the  first  mat  stop  in  a  line,  to 
no-cast  the  line,  back  up  the 
tape  and  rerun  the  line  into  the 
assembler.  If  it  stops  on  the 
second  try,  a  monitor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  check  the  machine. 

The  reader  our  machinists 
have  designed  and  built  is  pho¬ 
toelectric  and  uses  a  15  degree 
stepping  motor.  We  have  two 
modes  of  operation  but  because 
it  is  interfaced  to  be  a  CX  read¬ 
er  to  our  1130  computer,  we  use 
the  140  character  per  second 
mode.  We  can  and  do  setp  the 
tape  off  the  reader  at  400  char¬ 
acters  per  second.  There  is  no 
point  at  this  stage  in  interfac¬ 
ing  for  the  higher  speed  capa¬ 
bility  because  of  the  output 
punch  limitation. 

Photo  cell  keyboard 

Several  of  our  Friden  L.C.C.s 
are  of  the  1963  vintage.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  appraise  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
replacement.  Our  thoughts  initi¬ 
ally  were  that  w-e  should  elimi¬ 
nate  the  first  level  of  tape 
which  is  unjustified.  We  had  to 
change  our  minds  on  this  at  this 
time  because  paper  tape  is  still 
a  very  cheap  means  of  storing 
information. 

Toward  the  idea  of  eventually 
going  into  a  buffer  system  and 
eliminating  unjustified  tape,  we 
purchased  a  photo  cell  key¬ 
board.  Our  machinist  is  design¬ 
ing  and  building  the  interface 
to  output,  on  a  friden  punch, 
cut  a  Friden  L.C.C.  in  half  to 
get  this.  This  machine  setup  has 
been  running  successfully.  We 
now  know  a  photoelectric  key¬ 
board  is  out  and  a  scan  type 
keyboard  is  the  answer.  There 
are  machines  on  the  market  of 
this  type  which  will  allow  the 


(Part  of  a  report  given  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  by  the  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail.) 


modification  to  the  output,  at  a 
later  date,  from  punched  tape  to 
a  buffer. 

Our  machinists  having  mas¬ 
tered  several  electronic  prob¬ 
lems  felt  a  need  to  aquaint 
themselves  with  intergrated  cir¬ 
cuits,  so  they  built  a  mat  detec¬ 
tor.  This  is  being  tested  on  an 
Elektron  using  the  back  pickup 
bar  and  they  have  plans  to 
eliminate  this  eventually  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  done  electroni¬ 
cally  on  a  Star  Autosetter.  This 
is  not  new,  it  is  already  being 
done  on  black  machines. 

The  latest  innovation  is  on 
our  Photons  by  which  we  pro¬ 
cess  our  stock  markets. 

By  utilizing  the  spare  core 
within  the  Photon,  we  are  able 
to  by  pass  the  I.D.  line  which 
occurs  approximately  every  25 
lines  in  our  14.9,  16.6  stock  ta¬ 
pes,  producing  continuous  col¬ 
umns  for  pasteup.  We  were 
able  to  help  the  Baltimore  Sun 
do  the  same  thing. 

• 

Daily^s  production 
is  altogether  now 

The  Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News 
Tribune  is  now  publishing  out 
of  one  plant.  The  paper  is 
printed  on  a  seven-unit,  Hoe 
letterpress.  For  a  year  pages 
were  made  up  and  matter  at  the 
Woodbridge  plant  and  trucked 
to  the  paper’s  former  plant  in 
Perth  Amboy  for  printing. 

The  nine-column  page  the 
newspaper  had  used  since  its 
inception  was  changed  to  eight 
columns. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  is  Harold  Havens,  super¬ 
intendent  of  engraving  for  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers  Inc.  He 
was  elected  at  the  Great  Lakes 
conference  in  Milwaukee. 
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Salisbury  taps  elite 
for  Op-Ed  page  copy 

By  Spyridon  Granitsas 


EDITOR-IN-RESIDENCE — Paul  Veblen,  executive  editor  of  tlie  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Preti,  chats  with  Judy  Barrin9ton«  junior 
journalism  major  at  San  Die9o  State  Colle9e,  durin9  his  visit  there. 

Editor  steers  students  into  jobs 


One  of  these  days,  the  New 
York  Times  may  be  faced  with 
a  “problem"  if  Mao  Tse  Tung 
(Mao  Tsetung,  as  he  now  signs 
his  proclamations)  decides  to 
answer  a  letter  Harrison  Salis¬ 
bury  wrote  to  him  several 
months  ago. 

Salisbury,  the  editor  of  the 
Op  Ed  page  of  the  Times,  asked 
the  Chinese  leader,  as  well  as 
other  world  figures,  to  write  a 
piece  for  the  page  which  started 
September  21. 

The  “problem,”  will  be:  How 
to  handle  such  an  epistle — as  a 
news  story  or  as  one  of  the 
approximately  18  Op  Ed  pieces 
published  every  week? 

So  far,  the  Times  has  pub- 
Iishe<l  a  number  of  articles  from 
national  and  international  lead¬ 
ers — all  on  its  Op  Ed  page,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  (e.g.  U 
Nu’s  of  Burma  and  Sihanouk’s 
of  Cambodia)  were  treated  as 
news  stories  by  the  news  agen¬ 
cies. 

If  an  article  is  signed  by  a 
well-known  figure,  or  if  it  is 
newsworthy  are  important  con¬ 
siderations,  but  “the  only  crit¬ 
erion  in  selecting  them  for  pub¬ 
lication  is  that  they  present  a 
significant  or  challenging  idea,” 
said  Salisbury. 

An  analysis  of  the  first  325 
published  articles  shows  that 
about  85  percent  Avere  written 
by  Americans  and  15  percent  by 
foreigners.  More  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Americans  who  con¬ 
tributed  pieces  are  “ordinary 
citizens.” 

Among  the  first  300  w'riters, 
there  are  representatives  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  political 
opinion,  professional  orientation 
and  social  status. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  page 
was  started,  a  fairly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  professors  suggested  that 
they  write  contributions — most 
of  them  about  campus  problems 
as  the  academic  year  was  then 
beginning,  Salisbury  said.  At 
present,  the  Times  receives  an 
average  of  100  letters  a  week 
and  three  or  four  are  printed  in 
the  Op  Ed  space. 

Some  time  pieces  written  for 
the  Op  Ed  page  end  up  in  the 
letters  column  on  the  Editorial 
page.  Salisbury  and  his  aides 
are  more  in  contact  with  the 
letters  editor  than  with  any  oth¬ 
er  editor. 

Many  pieces  for  the  page  are 
suggested  by  Times  staffers.  Of¬ 


ten  a  direct  approach  is  made  to 
a  person  who  might  contribute  a 
significant  piece,  e.g.  the  Dalai 
Lama,  or  a  scientist  dealing 
with  an  issue  of  public  interest. 

Occasionally  a  response  by  a 
writer  who  has  been  asked  to 
contribute  creates  not  only  news 
but  also  new  problems.  When 
the  Yugoslav  Mihail  Mihajlov 
was  defiant  of  his  government 
in  an  Op  Ed  piece  (October 
24),  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Novi  Sad  magistrate.  He 
may  be  prosecuted  or  im¬ 
prisoned,  but  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Times  saying  that  he  was 
preparing  another  piece  for  it. 

“We  follow  the  situation  very 
closely.  We  are  in  contact  with 
his  relatives  in  Albany,”  said 
Salisbury  when  he  was  asked 
about  the  case. 

Mihajlov  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  defied  his  “establish¬ 
ment.”  Many  Americans,  some 
students,  some  draftees,  have 
voiced  their  objections  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  “system”  through 
the  new  page. 

Despite  this,  some  radicals 
say  the  following:  The  Times, 
in  giving  space  to  different 
views,  presents  itself  as  a  liber¬ 
al  forum  for  all  whereas  it  does 
the  opposite  in  a  steady  parade 
of  views  and  opinions,  that  re¬ 
inforce  its  own  editorial  posi¬ 
tion. 

Salisbury  reacts  to  this  by 
saying:  “We  don’t  balance  the 
two  pages.  We  run  pieces  if 
they  are  interesting,  and  we 
don’t  ‘coordinate’  with  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  editors.”  He  also 
noted  that  no  Timesmen  appear 
among  the  Op  Ed  writers.  (Ex¬ 
cept  the  regular  column  writ¬ 
ers.) 

Articles  are  not  simply  re¬ 
ceived  and  selected  or  commis¬ 
sioned  ($150  for  about  750 
words)  and  printed;  they  are 
frequently  inspired  and  de¬ 
veloped  for  public  discussion. 

What  has  been  the  response 
so  far?  “Excellent,  but  we  have 
one  complaint  which,  I  guess, 
we  will  continue  having:  many 
people  do  not  approve  of  ads  on 
the  page.”  Salisbury,  however, 
is  in  favor  of  the  ads  for  two 
reasons:  1.  “if  we  did  not  have 
them,  we  would  need  more  ma¬ 
terial — and  quality  material  is 
hard  to  come  by;  2.  “an  ad 
provides  a  window  to  the  real 
world — news  is  usually  found 
together  with  ads — Why  an  ab¬ 
solute  segregation?” 


College  Journalists  are  most 
concerned  about  their  futures 
and  how  to  get  into  “this  crazy 
newspaper  business”. 

That’s  the  judgment  of  Paul 
Veblen,  executive  editor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press, 
who  is  participating  in  an  edi¬ 
tor-in-residence  program  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
Newspaper  Fund.  The  program 
is  being  run  on  the  state  level 
by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  goals  of  the  program  are 
to  keep  newspapermen  in  touch 
w’ith  college  campuses  and  to 
make  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 


ence  acquired  by  professional 
newsmen  available  to  students 
who  later  will  be  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

Veblen  talked  to  journalism 
students  at  San  Diego  State 
College  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for 
two  days  during  the  final  week 
of  the  fall  semester.  Most  of  the 
questions  concerned  job  oppor¬ 
tunities,  salaries  and  how  to  get 
started  in  the  business,  Veblen 
said.  Students  also  wanted  to 
know  how  editorial  policy  is  de¬ 
termined  by  newspaper  editors. 

Veblen  told  students  that  av¬ 
erage  starting  salaries  for  jour¬ 
nalists  are  12  percent  higher 
than  last  year. 


IN  TEACHER'S  ROLE — Jessie  Hayduk,  left,  education  editor  of  the 
Painesville  (O.)  Tele9raph,  explains  newsroom  practices  to  Eva 
Haab,  a  hi9h  school  newspaper  reporter,  and  Les  Hiltunen,  adviser 
for  the  Harbin9er,  whose  22  staff  members  worked  at  the  Tele9raph 
and  helped  to  produce  one  day's  issue. 
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“The  only  security  of  all  is  in  a 
free  press.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  cannot  be  resisted  when 
permitted  freely  to  be  expressed.” 


'Thomas  Jefferson 


^an  ^ranfisfo  QTIjtonirtf 


Procedures  and  advice 
given  in  credit  manual 


\'vwsi>ii))er  Credit  and  Col¬ 
lection  Motioftement,  the  first 
manual  on  the  subject  ever 
published  exclusively  for  the 
industry,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers.  It 
covers  all  credit  department 
operation,  including  organiza¬ 
tion  and  policy,  credit-granting 
procedures,  collection  methods, 
resorting  to  law,  and  reports  to 
management. 

Prepared  as  a  joint  project 
with  the  Advertising  Media 
Credit  Executives  Association, 
the  book  also  contains  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  sample  forms,  col¬ 


lection  letters  and  bills  in  actu¬ 
al  use  by  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers. 

“Every  newspaper  has  to 
ha%e  a  certain  percentage  of 
losses,”  the  manual  points  out. 
“If  losses  are  too  low,  the  cred¬ 
it  department  is  refusing  too 
much  advertising.  If  credit  po¬ 
licy  is  too  liberal,  it  can  lead  to 
high  losses.  Credit  management 
can  reduce  the  risk  by  assig¬ 
ning  limits  to  accounts,  keeping 
current  on  their  status,  aging 
balances  due  and  using  effec¬ 
tive  collection  techniques.” 

“A  credit  limit  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  each  new  ac¬ 


count,”  the  authors  advise,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  such  standards  as 
(1)  value  of  the  business;  (2) 
experience  of  the  management: 
(3)  type  of  business,  and  (4) 
location  of  the  customer.”  Col¬ 
lection  steps  recommended  in¬ 
clude  (1)  bill  promptly;  (2) 
obtain  your  money  when  due; 
(3)  retain  the  advertiser’s  good 
will  while  collecting  from  him, 
and  (4)  seek  every  opportunity 
to  make  the  collection 
procedure  contribute  to  the 
sales  policy  of  the  newspaper. 
Other  recommendations  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Advertising  management 
and  salesmen  should  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  on  credit  policy,  and 
vice  versa. 

2.  When  extending  credit  to 
a  new  account,  explain  whether 
terms  are  weekly  or  monthly 


and  that  discounts  are  earned 
only  if  payment  is  made  by  the 
deadline  stated. 

3.  Watch  new  accounts  close¬ 
ly  for  three  to  six  months,  until 
a  definite  behavior  pattern  de¬ 
velops. 

4.  Check  the  list  of  accounts 
receivable  every  month,  to  see 
which  advertisers  are  delin¬ 
quent  and  to  what  extent,  in 
terms  of  revenue  and  age. 

5.  When  a  new  account  be¬ 
comes  delinquent,  telephone  the 
advertiser  right  away.  Step  two 
is  a  standard  form  letter,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  stronger  one,  then  a 
jjersonal  call.  Use  stickers  on 
statements  to  remind  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  his  overdue  balance. 

6.  Save  time  and  effort  by 
using  form  letters  tailored  for 
use  in  specific  situations,  either 
filled-in  or  individually  typed. 

7.  Use  the  termination  ap¬ 
proach  as  a  lever  in  collecting 
from  certain  accounts  and  still 
keeping  them  as  profitable  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  applies  particular¬ 
ly  to  those  whose  sales  would 
decline  without  the  help  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

SiilcMiicii,  not  collcclor^ 

The  book  cautions  against 
using  advertising  salesmen  to 
collect  accounts.  “While  this 
may  be  necessary  for  small 
newspapers,”  it  observes,  “this 
is  not  an  ideal  situation.  When 
a  salesman  has  to  collect  ac¬ 
counts,  he  soon  builds  up  a 
route  of  accounts,  which  cuts 
into  his  productive  selling  time. 
The  ci’edit  department  knows 
the  advertiser’s  problems  and  is 
in  a  better  position  to  make 
credit  decisions  without  endan¬ 
gering  relations  between  the 
sales  department  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

Throughout  the  two  years  in¬ 
volved  in  preparing  the  manu¬ 
al,  the  Inefo  committee  was 
headed  by  Wilbur  H.  Lindsay, 
controller,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  aud  Netvs,  and  Duane 
P.  Rosenthal,  controller,  Ob¬ 
server  Newspapers,  Plymouth, 
Mich.  Co-chairmen  of  the 
AMCEA  committee  were  Ev¬ 
erett  O.  White,  credit  manager. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  and  William  A.  Win¬ 
terer,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Members  of  both  associations 
receive  the  manual  without 
charge.  Others  may  order  it 
from  INCFO  headquarters, 
P.O.  Box  68,  Fair  Haven  N.J. 
07701,  at  $20  a  copy. 

• 

Wiiius'Braiidon  assigned 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
has  switched  its  advertising  and 
promotion  account  from  D’Arcy 
Advertising  to  Winius  Brandon 
Co.  where  it  will  be  handled  by 
James  W.  Whitney. 


Model  EM 


Model  S-1500.  This  new  Saxmayer 
Model  S-1500  introduces  the  latest 
in  newspaper  twine  tying  equipment 
complete  with  a  feeder-pacer  unit 
which  controls  the  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  feeding  into  the  machine.  The 
S-1500  paces,  ties  and  ejects  bun¬ 
dles  of  all  heights  from  3"  to  18". 

Model  EM.  Handy  and  speedy  for 
single  rolled  paper  tying.  Portable, 
fully  automatic  (electric)  bench 
model.  Widely  used  in  newspaper 
mail  rooms  and  news  agencies. 
Available  with  12V  electrical  system 
for  use  in  trucks.  Its  versatility  is  un¬ 
matched. 

Model  S-1100.  This  heavy  duty 
Saxmayer  tyer  is  portable,  mounted 
on  casters.  Easy  to  operate.  Ties 
bundles  2"  to  20"  high  and  of  un- 


SAXMAYER 
twine  tyers 
help  you 
avoid 
mailroom 
tie-ups! 


limited  length  in  less  than  2  seconds. 
Uses  modern  plastic  or  sisal  twines; 
is  self-adjusting  to  bundle  size; 
ties  bundles  of  any  shape.  Needs 
only  32"  wide  x  38"  deep  floor  space 
and  stands  only  60"  high.  44"  wide 
table  top  is  optional.  Ideally  suited 
for  club  rolls,  single  copy  or 
stand-by. 

Model  SRB.  General  purpose  man¬ 
ual  feed  tyer  with  heavy  duty  pneu¬ 
matic  compressor  clamp.  Portable, 
with  casters.  Floor  brake. 


TWINE  BEATS  WIRE 

...  for  cost  savings  and 
safety  in  tying  newspaper 
bundles.  Scraps  of  twine 
cause  no  problem  in  re¬ 
processing  waste  paper 
or  carrier  handling.  Ask 
for  cost  data. 


Write  today.  A  Saxmayer 
Specialist  will  give  you 
full  details  about  a  Sax¬ 
mayer  Tyer  to  fit  your 
mailroom. 


Sewing  Newspapers  Since  1912. 

AX  MAYER 


TYING  EQUIPMENT 


NATIONAL  BUNDLE  TYER  CO./  BlnsfieM.  Michigan  49228 

A.  DIVISION  OF  SOS  CONSOIIOATIO  INC 
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Wcxxl-Hoe  thought  enough 
of  its  customers  to  appoint 
a  Vice  President  to  head  up 
a  complete  staff  of  the  finest 
trained  technicians  in  the  in¬ 


dustry  to  serve  you. 

Call  any  time  for  any  kind  of  help. 

WOOD -HOE 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N  J.  07632 
(201)  567-9090 


Editors  given  new  posts 
on  LouisvUle  newspapers 


news-people 


Four  executive  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  the  Coitri- 
cr-Journal  and  the  Luitisville 
T  imes. 

They  are; 

Robert  P.  Clark,  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  to  executive 
editor  of  the  two  newspapers, 
succeeding  Barry  Bingham  Jr., 
w'ho  will  continue  as  associate 
publisher. 

Michael  .1.  Davie.s,  editor  of 
the  Scene  section  of  the  Times, 
to  managing  editor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  newspaper. 

Albert  C.  Allen,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
to  executi%’e  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  a  new  position,  for  both 
newspapers. 

Robert  T.  Barnard,  member 
of  the  editorial  staff,  now’  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal  editorial 
page,  succeeding  Molly  Clowe.s 
who  retired. 

Successors  to  Davies  and  .Al¬ 
len  have  not  been  named. 

The  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Barry  Bingham,  ed¬ 
itor  and  i)ublisher,  and  Barry 
Bingham  Jr.,  who  has  been  ex- 


NOMINATION 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  La 
Presse  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Pierre  Dansereau 
as  Publisher  and  President  of 
la  Presse.  He  has  heen  Presi¬ 
dent  of  La  Presse  I.tee,  since 
May  1968.  In  1951,  Mr.  Pierre 
Dansereau  was  made  respon¬ 
sible  of  the  administration  of 
the  daily  newspaper  le  Nouvel- 
liste  of  Trois-Rivieres  and  was 
appointed  President  in  1957. 
Mr.  Dansereau  is  also:  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Quebec  Dailies 
Inc.,  Director  of  Trans-Canada 
newspapers  I.tee,  Director  of 
Perspectives  Inc.,  Director  of 
The  Canadian  Press,  Director 
of  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Association. 


ecutive  editor  since  September 
1970. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs  was  execu¬ 
tive  editor  from  1962  to  1970, 
when  he  became  editor  in  res¬ 
idence  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Clark,  49,  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times 
since  January  1962.  Before  that 
he  was  for  12  years  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Courier-Journal, 
covering  science  and  medical 
affairs.  He  recieved  a  Nieman 
fellowship  for  advanced  study 
at  Harvard  University  (1960- 
61)  and  spent  a  year  in  the 
Courier^Journal  and  Times 
Washington  Bureau  in  1958.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  the 
Owensboro,  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer  in  1948  and  1949. 

Clark  is  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  received  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  was 
an  infantry  captain  in  World 
War  II,  serving  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific,  and  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  and  Bronze 
Star. 

Davies,  26,  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  five  newspapers.  He 
worked  for  the  Savannah  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Atlanta  Times,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  the 
Lloyd  Hollister  Newspapers, 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  before  joining 
the  Louisville  Times  staff  in 
June  1967.  He  is  a  native  of 
Laindon,  England,  and  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism 
from  Northwestern  University. 

Allen,  47,  a  native  of  Chica¬ 
go,  joined  the  Courier-Journal 
as  a  copy  editor  in  1950,  later 
moving  to  the  Times  where  he 
was  assistant  city  editor,  news 
editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor. 
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Exenitives  appointed 

at  Patent  Trader 

Frank  E.  Taylor,  new'  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Patent  Trader 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Mount  Kisco, 
N.Y.  company. 

For  his  management  team, 
Taylor  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  David  C.  Simonson  as 
assistant  publisher  and  John  A. 
Taylor  as  treasurer.  Also  on  the 
staff  ai'e  John  A.  Zuzak,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  and  Harry  C. 
Barker,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent.  Zuzak  was  a  consultant  to 
the  Goss  Company,  manufactur¬ 
er  of  the  Patent  Trader’s  press. 

4:  4:  4: 

James  Fields,  copy  editor  at 
the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress- 
Bulletin — appointed  night  edi- 


Barnard,  44,  who  joined  the 

editorial  staff  nine  months  ago,  ,  ^  , 

came  to  the  Courier- Journal  in  James  H.  M^ch  Sr.  ob- 

1963  as  assistant  managing  edi-  served  his  50th  anniversary 
tor.  He  is  a  native  of  Wayne,  executive  vicepresident  and 
Pa.  He  is  a  graduate  of  general  manager  of  the  Beaver 
Williams  College  aL  previously  (Pa  )  News-Tnbune  on 

worked  on  the  Raleigh  Times,  I^ebruary'  1.^  ^  ^ 

Winstoi^Salem  Jownal  and  the  ... 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  Philip  L.  King  named  retail 
Miss  Clowes  joined  the  Couri-  advertising  manager  for  the 
er-Journal  as  a  staff  reporter  in  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency, 
1936,  having  previously  been  a  operators  of  the  two  Honolulu 
reporter  on  the  old  Herald-  dailies,  the  morning  Advertiser 
Post.  She  was  named  editor  of  and  evening  Star-Bulletin.  He 
the  Courier- Journal  editorial  succeeds  Roy  L.  Nelson,  who 
page  in  February  1966.  died  I'ecently.  King  had  been 

*  *  *  Nelson’s  assistant  since  1965. 

Dave  Kaminer,  former  sports  *  ♦  * 

writer  for  Westchester  County  Franklyn  C.  Nofziger,  for- 
newspapers — named  director  of  Washington  correspondent 

public  relations  for  the  New'  Copley  newspapers  and 

York  Cosmos  of  the  North  former  communications  director 
•American  Soccer  League.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of 

*  *  *  California,  has  been  appointed 

Robert  Stlder,  executive  deputy  chairman  of  the  Repub- 

editor  of  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  bean  National  Committee.  He 
Post-Advocate  since  1967  —  '^‘'1  direct  information  and 
given  additional  duties  as  ex-  Public  relations  activities.  Since 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Monrovia  Nofziger  has  been  a  mem- 

Daily  News-Post.  ber  of  the  White  House  con¬ 

gressional  liaison  staff. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Johnson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Sandusky  (0.) 
Register — appointed  public  re¬ 
lations  managrer  for  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio/ Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroads  wdth  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Huntingrton,  W.  Va.  He 
will  also  be  field  editor  of 
Chessie  News,  the  railroads’ 
employe  new'spaper,  of  which  he 
has  been  editor  since  1969. 

Cheryl  Probst,  editor  of  the 
Stayton  (Ore.)  Mail — resigned 
to  join  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  Times  as  a  reporter.  She 
has  been  succeeded  as  Mail  edi¬ 
tor  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  Nason,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Norwood 
Enterprise  in  the  Cincinnati 
suburbs. 
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media 

brokers 


in  the  news 


JERRY  EATON,  former  newspaper 


WiLUAM  Wingfield,  reporter 
for  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
(Calif.)  Daily  Tribune — praised 
in  a  City  Council  resolution  for 
his  coverage  of  city  affairs. 

*  3t:  * 

Haney  Womack,  formerly 
with  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Sun,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  and  Houston.  (Tex.) 
Post — appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  following 
the  retirement  of  Gilbert  F. 
Vetters,  business  manager,  af¬ 
ter  J)4  years  of  service  with  the 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper. 

If;  4; 

Glenn  V.  Gardinier,  a 
former  business  editor  of  the 
\ew  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stan¬ 
dard-Times — now  general  public 
relations  supervisor  for  New 
England  Telephone. 


Sheehy  heads  retail  staff 
in  Westchester-Rockland 


Mark  R.  Arnold,  director  of 
advertising,  has  announced  the 
promotion  of  seven  men  on  the 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  advertising  staff. 

William  H.  Sheehy  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  direc¬ 
tor; 

Peter  A.  Bard,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  advertising 
sales  and  services,  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  retail  advertising  director; 

James  A.  Needham,  adversis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman,  has  become 
office  manager  of  WRN’s  adver¬ 
tising  publications  department 
in  White  Plains. 

Frederick  J.  Tittel,  former¬ 
ly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Port  Chester  Daily  Item,  is  now 
advertising  manager  in  Yonk¬ 
ers. 

William  J.  Fitzgerald  has 


William  H.  Sheehy 

Gene  Maudlin,  for  the  past 


writer  and  editor  and  professor  of 
journalism,  is  now  publisher  of  the 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Western  Newspapers,  Inc. 
that  publishes  afternoons  and  Sun¬ 
day  mornings.  Eaton  was  for  16 
years  a  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Arizona  Republic. 

*  ■)<  * 

David  H.  Roche,  named  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  supervisor 
for  the  Detroit  Neies.  Prior  to 


If;  4:  4c 

Fred  Jerome — named  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  (E&P  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  Fred  Leonard 
had  been  appointed  to  the  job.) 

*  *  ♦ 

Dick  Herbiirt,  sports  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  resigned  from 
the  newspapers  to  accept  the 
new  post  of  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  American  Foot¬ 


moved  from  advertising  director 
and  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star  to  the  same  position  with 
the  Port  Chester  paper. 

Frank  Feye,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Ma- 
maroneck  Daily  Times,  became 
advertising  manager  in  New 
Rochelle. 

Leaving  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Rockland  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  Don  Bernhardt  is 


eight  years  city  editor  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal — 
named  to  Associated  Press  state 
capital  bureau  .staff  in  Salem. 

♦  *  ♦ 

D.ave  Sevall,  copy  reader  for 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman — 
named  to  newly  created  position 
of  copy  desk  chief  for  the  Al¬ 
bany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
He  takes  over  copy  editing  du¬ 
ties  from  the  city  desk. 


joining  the  News  Roche  was 
employed  by  Jam  Handy  Pro¬ 
ductions  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  «  * 

Pat  Bushey,  formerly  with 
the  Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City 
Herald — named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News.  He  succeeds 
Daniel  R.  Walters,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  another 
Scripps  League  newspaper,  the 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Humbolt  Tiines- 
Standard,  as  editor. 


ball  Coaches  Association. 

*  *  4? 

M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of 
the  hidianapolis  Star — elected 
chairman  of  the  American  Con¬ 
servative  Union. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Fisher  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  plans  to  retire 
March  1  as  an  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Times  “to  seek  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  career.”  He  joined  the 
Times  in  1947  as  an  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  business 
manager. 


now  advertising  manager  of  the 
Mamaroneck  Daily  Times. 

Sheehy  joined  the  Westches¬ 
ter  Newspapers  in  1931  and  has 
held  a  succession  of  advertising 
executive  positions. 

Bard  has  been  with  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  since  1957  and  formerly 
was  retail  advertising  director 
of  the  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man. 

Needham  joined  WRN  in 
1949,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus. 

Tittel  has  been  with  the 


*  ♦  * 

Arthiir  Krock,  retired 
W'ashington  bureau  chief  of  the 
New  Y’ork  Times,  received  a 
George  W'ashington  Plaque  and 
$.5,000  from  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forge  for  his 
memoirs,  “Sixty  Years  on  the 
Firing  Line.” 

♦  *  * 

Russell  Taylor,  formerly 
with  Itel  and  Friden  Inc. — 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 
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group  since  1934,  starting  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus. 

Feye  started  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman  in  1949. 

Fitzgerald  joined  the  West¬ 
chester  Group  in  1945  after 
four  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  11.  He  start¬ 
ed  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Reporter  Dispatch  as  a 
member  of  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  staff. 

Bernhardt,  has  been  with  the 
Journal-News  since  1964. 

♦  *  * 

James  Fields,  coii.v  editor  at 
the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress- 
Bulletin — appointed  night  edi¬ 
tor. 
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that  must  bo  understood  if  adequate  coverage  of 
Akron  is  to  be  bought.” 

Loos:  “First  we  have  to  present  the 
^4  facts  that  demonstrate  the  impor- 

idf  _  tance  of  the  Akron  market  and  then 
w  show  that  it  cannot  be  adequately 

■  jV  and  economically  covered  without 
'‘f  the  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

“We  know  that  SRDS  is  the  source 
for  both  agency  people  and  people  in  manufacturing 
concerns  responsible  for  the  sales  effort.  They  make 
an  analysis  of  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money 
and  we  believe  that  by  telling  our  story  in  SRDS,  the 
publication  that  gives  them  the  raw  material,  they’ll 
make  the  right  decision.” 

Lynch:  “This  is  the  largest  one-news- 
paper  market  in  the  country.  It  can 
only  be  adequately  covered  daily  and 
Sunday  by  the  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

This  is  the  story  we  must  place  be- 
fore  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
and  we  feel  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
does  the  job  best,  especially  when  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  are  in  the  planning  stages.” 


The  Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL’S  advertising 
sales  heads  and  the  paper’s  agency  V.P.  tell  how 
they  use  two  positions  every  month  in  SRDS  to 
help  overcome  a  marketing  misconception  that 
could  lose  them  national  linage  if  left  unchal¬ 
lenged. 


Falk:  “Northeastern  Ohio  is  a  unique 
market.  It  is  made  up  of  five  con¬ 
tiguous  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta¬ 
tistical  .Areas.  Each  is  a  distinct 
market  in  its  own  right  and  cannot 
be  influenced  by  outside  media." 


Lynch:  “Since  all  of  these  metro- 
politan  areas  are  serviced  by  the 
same  brokers,  state  managers,  re- 
gional  managers  and  division  man- 
agers,  one  can  understand  why  many 
advertisers  tend  to  view  Northeast- 
ern  Ohio  as  one  market  and  to  expect 
such  broad  media  coverage  that  they  don’t  think  they 
have  to  buy  separate  media  in  each  of  the  five  mar¬ 
kets.  But  they  do.  Especially  as  far  as  Akron  is  con¬ 
cerned.  And  this  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  we  take 
space  in  Standard  Rate  &  Data  to  present  the  facts 


L.  to  R.— A.  F.  (Gus)  Falk,  General  Advertising  Manager,  AKRON  BEACON 
JOURNAL;  Edward  Lynch,  Asst.  General  Advertising  Manager,  and  Robert 
Loos,  Jr.,  Account  Executive  and  Vice  President,  McDaniel-Fisher  &  Spel- 
man  Co.  (The  BEACON  JOURNAL'S  advertising  agency) 


OFalk:  “This  is  why  wc  use  SRDS 
every  month  of  the  year.  VVe  present 
the  reasons  why  the  Akron  market 
cannot  be  overlooked  as  an  individ- 
^  ual  entity  and  in  SRDS  we  do  this  at 

advertising  plans  are  being 
made  and  schedules  are  in  the  for¬ 
mative  stages.”  _  _ 

at 

Lynch:  "We  use  a  second  ad  in  Stun-  •  ~ 

ard  Rate  in  addition  to  our  basic  ad 

near  our  own  listing  in  the  Akron  ‘Jt 

pages.  We  use  this  second  ad  to  tell 

the  Akron  story  when  buyers  turn  to 

ADI's  in  selecting  markets.  Akron  is  wKMk mUrd 

not  defined  as  an  individual  ADI  market;  it  is  included 

in  the  Cleveland  ADI.  In  this  special  ad  we  run  on  the 

Cleveland  pages  of  Standard  Rate  we  point  out  the 

splintered  coverage  of  the  Cleveland  TV  stations  in 

the  Akron  area  and  the  importance  of  using  the 

IIEACON  JOURNAL  to  reach  the  buying  power  in  this 

two  and  a  half  billion  dollar  market.” 

Loos:  “We  also  run  a  special  ad  in  Standard  Rate’s 
Annual  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  which  points 
out  the  importance  of  Akron  in  the  make-up  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  total  ADI.  We  show  that  Akron  accounts  for 


Falk:  “We  actually  spend  more  I’ 

money  in  the  Cleveland  pages  of 

Standard  Rate  than  we  do  in  our  own  .  WifetaiJI 

Akron  pages.  Wc  want  to  be  sure  to  | ,  fcX  ^ 

present  the  facts  that  will  lead  ad- 

vertisers  interested  in  the  Cleveland  wF 

ADI  to  ask  us  for  the  complete,  docu-  Ww  Jm MKKm 

mented  statistical  story  of  the  Akron  market  and  the 

BEACON  journal's  coverage  of  this  important 

market  before  they  make  any  decisions. 

“We  want  them  to  realize  they’re  not  covering  the 
Cleveland  ADI  without  using  the  BEACON  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  is  very  important  to  us  in 
getting  this  across  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies.” 


jm  IN  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE 

selling  by  helping  people  buy 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie.  Ill.  60076 


21.t)9%  of  the  Cleveland  ADI  popu¬ 
lation,  21.31%  of  the  households, 
20.31%  of  the  buying  power,  20.85% 
of  the  retail  sales  and  so  on.  We  also 
point  out  that  only  the  BEACON 
JOURNAL  provides  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Akron  segment  of  this 
ADI.” 


Gimbel’s  gets  earful 
about  ads  from  Macy’ 

Doos  Macy’s  tell  Gimltfl’s?  spend  on  thinking  up  names  l 
The  answer  still  is  no,  except  in  the  sales,  we  wouldn’t  need  t 
the  case  of  Morris  L.  discussion.” 


cies  of  consumer  groups.  He  newspaper  on  Long  Island,  its 
also  recommended  reviewing  circulation  strength  tends  East, 
ads  before  they  appear.  As  you  get  nearer  to  the  Queens 

Telling  something  in  an  ad  borough  of  New  York  City  with 
three  or  four  different  ways  is  stores  in  such  communities  as 
as  effective  as  a  good  radio  Jamaica,  Flushing  and  Valley 
commercial,  Rosenblum  said.  Stream  you  would  hardly  ignore 
Irsing  A.  Pinsky,  sales  pro-  the  Long  Island  Press,  which, 
motion  executive  of  Hailfield’s-  as  you  might  expect,  overlaps 
Zody’s,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  with  Newsday  over  quite  a  few 
presented,  on-screen,  the  case  square  miles, 
for  ma.ss  merchandisers.  The  number  of  television  and 


Rosenblum,  creative  director/ 
advertising  for  Macy’s  in  New 
York,  and  he  tells  Gimbel’s  and 
anyone  el.se  who  wi.shes  to  listen 
“how  to  do  sale  ads.” 

Rosenblum  told  several  hun- 
dretl  retailers,  copy  writers, 
agency  people  and  newspaper 
advertising  department  person¬ 
nel  “how  to”  during  a  Retail 
Advertising  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  weekend.  Rosenblum 
called  the  sale  ad : 

A  producer  of  business  “so 
w'e  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
creating  the  other  kinds  of  ads 
that  we’re  all  so  proud  of.” 

He  said  that  while  most  ad¬ 
vertising  has  improved  tremen¬ 
dously  in  the  past  10  years,  “we 
are  still  doing  the  same  kind  of 
sale  advertising  that  was  being 
done  40  years  ago.” 

Rosenblum  cautioned  that  if 
retailers  would  spend  as  much 
time  on  the  sale  ad  as  “we 


Many  names 

This  remark  came  after 
Rosenblum  had  reeled  off  many 
sales  tags,  including,  he  said: 
“The  Good  Lord  should  forbid, 
fire  sale  anti  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  sale.” 

He  advised  that  a  good  sale 
ad  should  have  a  look  of  urgen¬ 
cy,  should  be  simple,  not  tricky; 
direct  in  copy  and  layout, 
should  tell  the  timth,  should 
not  exaggerate,  and  emphasize 
value. 

Emphasizing  that  during  a 
period  of  infiation  people  want 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  getting 
the  best  possible  value  and  price 
alone  does  not  guarantee  it, 
Rosenblum  said: 

A  good  sale  ad  should  give 
brand  names,  when  possible, 
should  pinpoint  its  market 
immediately,  give  merchandise 
infoi-mation,  give  consumer  ben- 


He  said  the  final  blow  to 
those  “few  diehards  who  poo 
poo  the  discounters  is  the  fact 
that  conventional  stores  them¬ 
selves  have  gone  into  discount¬ 
ing  en  masse,”  and  he  men¬ 
tioned  several  that  have. 

After  a  screen  showing  of 
several  ads,  Pinsky  remarked 
that  Zody’s  uses  quite  a  bit  of 
two  color,  adding:  “With  the 
tremendous  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  goes  on  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  and  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  the  amount  of 
competition,  color  is  definitely 
worth  the  money  and  an  added 
plus.” 

Master  the  market 

Joseph  Rowen,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association, 
New  York,  talking  about  effec¬ 
tive  mass  merchandising  adver¬ 
tising,  said  he  believed  that  the 
greatest  challenge  to  multi-unit 


radio  stations  covering  such  ar¬ 
eas  as  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island  is  unbelievable 
.  . .  and  they  have  audiences.” 

Urges  l<*»ts 

Where  such  conditions  exist, 
Rowen  urged  setting  up  tests  to 
judge  the  scope  and  quality  of 
each  advertising  medium  that 
looks  promising.  And,  he  said, 
these  tests  should  involve 
sufficient  experimentation,  un¬ 
der  varying  circumstances,  for 
an  adequate  length  of  time  to 
develop  valid  conclusions.  For 
this,  he  said,  trained  research¬ 
ers  are  needed,  for  amateurish 
research  could  be  a  liability.” 

Rowen  warned  that  the  store 
group  that  rests  its  case  in  the 
hands  of  an  exciting  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  brilliant  copy  chief  may 
be  “playing  to  a  high  school  sta¬ 
dium  crowd  instead  of  the  Or¬ 
ange  Bowl  ...  to  be  fundamen- 
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efits,  use  art  when  essential; 
should  not  tell  the  customer  the 
store’s  troubles,  stay  away  from 
cliches  and  stick  to  a  format  if 
one  has  been  found  that  works. 

After  showing  on-screen  a 
variety  of  sale  ads,  Rosenblum 
concluded  that  the  words  sale, 
i  clearance,  special  purchase,  re- 
i  duced,  have  customer  accept¬ 
ance  and  should  not  be  used 
lightly.  Neither  should  they  be 
allowed  to  lose  their  magic.  He 
I  urged  retailers  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  sale  advertising, 
but  be  proud  of  it ;  not  treating 
I  such  ads  as  an  unpleasant 
I  necessity,  but  as  an  opportu- 
!  nity. 

1  Rosenblum  said  a  sale  ad 
deserves  as  much  thought,  time, 
and  talent  as  the  most  elegant 
fashion  ad  and  maybe  more. 

Ruscnblum  don'ts 

!  Some  of  the  Rosenblum  don’ts 
I  for  sale  ads  included:  No  men- 
I  tion  of  markdown  sales  (this  is 
I  trade  language,  not  customer 
:  language),  no  use  of  the  word 
“riot.”  This  is  a  poor  term  at 
the  present  time  and  shouldn’t 
appear  in  copy,  Rosenblum  said. 
Don’t  use  “all  wanted  colors.” 
What  does  this  mean,  he  asked. 
“It  probably  means  you  couldn’t 
get  rid  of  it.” 

He  urged  strict  attention  to 
observing  all  legalities  concern¬ 
ing  advertising  and  attention  to 
I  all  store  policies,  even  the  poli- 


operations  is  mastery  of  mar¬ 
keting  potentials  and  media  us¬ 
age.  He  continued: 

“Regretfully,  the  marketing 
and  media  plan  which  might  be 
the  best  possible  for  the  compa¬ 
ny  overall  will  not  necessarily 
be  the  strongest  for  one  or  more 
individual  stores  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  market.  And,  the  store  man¬ 
ager  of  such  a  unit  can  right¬ 
fully  and  honestly  l)e  aggres¬ 
sively  critical.  Your  job  then 
liecomes  one  of  exidanation  and 
diplomacy  .  .  . 

“Let  me  give  you  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  some  (situations) 
which  I  have  scraped  my  teeth. 
If  you  have  stores  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  for  instance,  the 
Newark  papers  could  be  impor¬ 
tant.  North  of  the  city  for  such 
communities  as  Wayne  and  Pas¬ 
saic,  the  Newark  Ne7vs  is 
strongest.  South  of  Newark  for 
towns  such  as  Woodbridge,  the 
Newark  Steir-Ledger  shows  cir¬ 
culation  superiority.  If  you  have 
a  store  in  W’ayne,  you  cannot 
ignore  the  Passaic  or  the  Pat¬ 
terson  newspapers.  If  you  have 
a  store  in  Woodbridge,  you’d 
better  take  advantage  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
and  the  Perth  Amboy  daily. 

“Long  Island  is  a  dilly  for  a 
multi-unit  store  operation  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area.  A  mass 
merchandiser  can  hardly  ignoie 
the  big  New  York  Daily  News. 
While  Newsday  is  the  strongest 


tally  right,  the  game  plan  re¬ 
quires  sound  marketing  and 
media  strategy  as  well  as  imag¬ 
ination  and  creativity.” 

After  a  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  presentation  on  the  creation 
of  dramatic  and  effective  news¬ 
paper  ads,  a  veteran  retail  store 
executive  turned  consultant,  M. 
Seklemian,  said,  that  “no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  big  your  store 
is,  you’ve  got  to  please  the  cus¬ 
tomer”  in  store  advertising. 

Deploring  the  emphasis  on 
graphics  in  ads,  Seklemian 
then  talked  about  the  “deflation 
that  is  with  us,”  and  remarked 
that  in  the  midst  of  such  condi¬ 
tions:  “Retailers  are  notorious 
for  pushing  the  panic  button. 
But  they  somehow  have  mud¬ 
dled  through  these  slow  periods, 
recessions,  depressions  or  what 
have  you.  Why  should  people 
come  into  your  store.  A  business 
recession  doesn’t  alter  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  they’ll  come  into  your 
store  for  the  same  reason  they 
came  in  last  year  and  the  year 
before — your  integrity.” 

Many  stores,  he  said,  are  in 
pathetic  shape.  The  customer  is 
not  finding  what  he  is  looking 
for.  Retailers  must  learn  to 
change  pace,  but  it  should  be 
done  with  great  taste,  including 
advertising  that  is  beautiful. 
Retailers  must  say  to  them¬ 
selves,  “no  ad  will  get  in  the 
paper  that  doesn’t  have  all  I 
can  give  it.” 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP, 


Seminar  on  pay 
set  for  March  7 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


an  airline 
runby 


Personnel  executives  and  |  ( 
management  consultants  will  be  ( 
instructors  and  discussion  lead¬ 
ers  at  a  seminar  on  Compensa-  ‘ 
tion  Management,  jointly  spon-  , 
sored  by  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  ' 
Offiers  and  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association.  It  ; 
will  take  place  March  7-10  in 
the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Albert  W.  Dilthey,  director, 
employee  and  public  relations, 
Miami  Herald,  will  cover  “Ben¬ 
efits  Administration.”  Others 
from  the  press  and  their  sub¬ 
jects  include:  Kenneth  R.  Feag- 
ins,  director,  employee  rela- , 
tions,  Dallas  Morning  News,  j 
“Job  Analysis  and  Job  Descrip-  ! 
tions”;  Carmi  Hodge,  personnel 
manager,  Copley  Newspapers, 
La  Jolla,  “Elements  of  a  Sound 
Wage  and  Salary  Administra¬ 
tion  Program;  L.  A.  Van  Vliss- 
ingen,  personnel  manager,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Chicago  To¬ 
day,  “External  Influences  on  a 
Wage  and  Salary  Administra¬ 
tion  Program — Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining,  Government  Relations 
and  Community  Attitudes.” 

Richard  Crowers,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Atlanta,  will  share  in 
Dilthey’s  presentation.  Kenneth 
A.  Teague,  also  a  vicepresident  j 
of  that  company,  Chicago,  will 
discuss  “Trends  in  Management 
Compensation.” 

Coordinating  arrangements 
for  NPRA  is  the  group’s  pres¬ 
ident,  Jan  F.  Binford,  personnel 
manager,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News.  Her  opposite  number 
from  INCFO  is  Nicholas  G. 
Penniman  IV,  business  manag¬ 
er,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal  and  State  Register. 

Participation  in  the  seminar 
is  limited  to  40  persons,  whose 
registrations  are  being  accepted 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  ba¬ 
sis.  Seminar  fee  of  $100  in¬ 
cludes  a  lunncheon  and  two  re- 
through  George  Dahl,  Incfo 
ceptions,  as  well  as  seminar  ma¬ 
terials.  Registration  and  hotel 
reservations  must  be  made 
office,  P.O.  Box  68,  Fair  Haven, 
N.J.  07701. 


professionals 
Like  Kris 
Conrad, 
stewardess. 
Pretty,  alert. 


Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
Light  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop,  is  the  author  of  the  following: 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  of  London  com¬ 
plained  of  a  headline,  “The  Lesser  Known  Side  of  a 
Great  Collection,”  which  had  appeared  in  that  news¬ 
paper,  nicknamed  “The  Thunderer”  and  supposedly  in¬ 
capable  of  literary  lapses.  The  correspondent  a  school 
teacher,  had  done  his  homework  and  was  able  to  quote 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  as  his  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  use  of  lesser  as  an  adverb  had  been 
obsolete  since  1625. 

He  suggested  that  it  was  helpful  to  remember  that 
the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  more  spotted,  not  less 
spotted,  than  the  Greater  Spotted  Wo^pecker.  (The 
authors  of  letters  to  The  Times  often  turn  out  to  be 
bird-watchers.)  Whoever  edited  the  letters  for  that  day 
was  inspired  to  write  the  caption,  or  subhead,  “Evil 
of  Two  Lessors.” 

American  dictionaries  give  strong  support  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  teacher.  Random  House  and  American  Heri¬ 
tage  list  lesser  only  as  an  adjective.  Webster  II  stated 
flatly  that  the  adverbial  use  w'as  obsolete,  but  Webster 
III  (as  you  might  guess)  has  hedged.  It  gives  an  ex¬ 
ample  from  Shakespeare  of  lesser  as  an  adverb,  but  adds 
that  it  is  “now  used  chiefly  with  an  adjective  to  form 
the  comparative  (works  of  Zesscr-known  composers — 
Music  Lovers’  Encyc.).”  Funk  &  Wagnalls  (1962  edi¬ 
tion)  includes  lesser  as  an  adverb,  but  attaches  a  mys¬ 
terious  dagger  to  the  entry',  perhaps  as  a  symbol  of  death. 
A  poem  by  Wordsworth  begins,  “There  is  a  flower,  the 
Lesser  Celandine.  .  .  .”  It  is  entitled  A  Lesson  but  turns 
out  not  to  be  a  lesson  in  the  parts  of  speech. 


Chosen  from 
25  applicants 
Youllhave 
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In  contrast,  a  famous  poem  by  Longfellow  has  had  an 
unmistakable  influence  on  English  usage.  Longfellow  has 
innocently  helped  to  popularize  an  ignorant  mistake 
which  is  now  so  widespread  that  Random  House  and 
Webster  have  felt  obliged  to  accept  it.  This  is  the  foolish 
notion  that  a  smithy  and  a  smith  are  one  and  the  same 
animal,  whereas  all  educated  stiffs  know  that  smithy  is 
a  horse  of  another  color. 

The  poet  made  the  distinction  clear  enough,  it  would 
seem,  by  describing  first  the  site  of  the  workshop,  then 
the  blacksmith  himself: 

“Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he  .  .  .” 

There  would  be  no  point  in  repeating  the  word,  in  a 
different  form,  in  the  very  next  line  is  smithy  and  smith 
meant  the  same  thing. 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionaiy  and  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary  have  not  surrendered  to  ignorance. 
They  do  not  admit  smithy  as  a  varient  of  (black)smith. 
But,  like  the  poet,  these  dictionaries  are  licked  before 
they  start.  Don’t  you  just  know  that  the  smithy  stand¬ 
ing  under  that  big  old  chestnut-tree  had  to  be  a  big  old 
blacksmith?  Shucks,  it’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face! 


In  newsprint  sales 

Peter  Powell  has  been  named 
director  of  newsprint  marketing 
for  Boise  Cascade’s  Paper 
Group,  it  W'as  announced  by 
Robert  L.  Bonaparte,  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  newsprint, 
containerboard  and  pulp  sales. 
In  his  new'  position,  Powell  has 
responsibility  for  the  company’s 
newsprint  sales. 
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European 
production 
tour  set 

A  European  production  man¬ 
agement  seminar  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  produc¬ 
tion  supervisors  will  attract 
about  35  American  newspaper¬ 
men  this  spring. 

The  15-day  air  tour  is  being 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with 
the  I\CA-FIEJ  Research  In¬ 
stitute  by  participating  news- 
I)apers.  Arrangements  in  this 
country  are  being  handled  by 
Frank  Green,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Star  who  will  personnally 
lead  the  touring  group. 

An  extensive  program  of 
visits  to  some  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  printing  facilities  in 
Central  Europe  are  included  in 
the  itinerary. 

Manufacturers  and  suppliers 
of  materials  and  equipment 
from  all  over  the  world  will 
be  exhibiting  their  newest  and 
most  innovtaive  products  at  the 
l!*th  annual  exposition  to  be 
held  in  the  new  Rai  Congress 


Centre  in  Amsterdam.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  annexed  to  the 
IFRI  Convention  of  Tech¬ 
nicians  and  Publishers  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  and,  by  special  invita¬ 
tion,  all  members  of  the  touring 
group,  called  Production  ’71, 
will  be  welcome  to  take  part 
in  both  functions  during  their 
three-day  stay. 

One  of  the  world's  largest 

Green  said  the  1971  Amster¬ 
dam  expo  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  world’s  largest,  and  the 
IFRI  convention  brings  to¬ 
gether  most  of  the  leading 
organizations  responsible  for 
technical  advancement  in  print¬ 
ing  today. 

From  Amsterdam,  after  the 
seminar  which  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  coincide  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Equipment  Expo  in  the 
Netherlands  May  5-7,  the  Pro¬ 
duction  ’71  group  will  fly  to 
Hamburg,  home  of  Alex 
Springer  and  Son,  where 
letterpress,  gravure,  experi¬ 
mental  operations,  and  the 
famous  color  laboratories  will 
be  examined. 

Two  days  later  the  tour 
reaches  Vienna  where  the 
Vienna  Kurier  will  be  host. 
The  study  then  proceeds  to 
Zurich,  Switzerland  for  visits 
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to  the  dailies  Allegmeine  Zei- 
tung  and  Tages  Anzeiger.  The 
last  three  days  of  the  seminar 
will  be  spent  in  Paris,  where 
both  the  Le  Figaro  and  the 
Express  newspapers  will  be 
visited.  The  group  arrives  back 
in  New  York  on  May  17. 

Green,  who  has  been  active 
in  newspaper  production  for  al¬ 
most  30  years,  has  represented 
his  publications  overseas  at 
conferences  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Colour  Association. 
He  said  the  Production  ’71  tour 
has  been  planned  to  offer  per¬ 
sonal,  firsthand  comparisons  of 
American  and  European  meth¬ 
ods  of  newspaper  production 
that  would  ordinarily  be  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  dailies. 

He  added  that  he  thought 
the  industry,  as  a  whole,  will 
benefit  if  more  publishers  and 
their  key  production  people  ai'e 
afforded  opportunities  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  newspapei’S  are  do¬ 
ing  in  Europe. 

The  inclusive  program  will 
afford  an  extensive  schedule  of 
general  sightseeing  in  each  lo¬ 
cale,  in  addition  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  studies.. 

Maximum  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants  is  limited  to  35,  with 
the  total  tour  costing  $1,051 
per  person.  The  brochure  and 
reservation  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  Green  at 
Production  ’71,  News  Plaza, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  61601  or  contact¬ 
ing  David  J.  Schlink,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Journal-Star 
at  the  same  address. 

• 

lu  Photon  sales  post 

Photon  Inc.  has  appointed 
Thomas  W.  Burgess  general 
sales  manager  for  its  Computer 
Graphics  Division. 

Burgess  has  served  with 
RCA,  IBM,  and  Sanders  Associ¬ 
ates,  in  sales  and  management 
capacities. 
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New  York  show 
to  open  Comics 
Diamond  Jubilee 

The  opening  event  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  jubilee  celebration  of 
newspaper  comics  as  planned  by 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council 
will  be  a  two-week  showing  of 
“Calvacade  of  American  (Ilom- 
ics”  at  Lever  House  in  New 
York  City  beginning  April  18. 

A  tea  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  press  will  be  held 
iMonday,  April  19, 

The  calvacade  show  has  been 
traveling  the  country  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  and  the  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  estimates  attendance  has 
passed  the  2.5  million  mark. 

Harold  Williams  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  is  chairman  of  the 
diamond  jubilee  steering  com¬ 
mittee.  Members  include:  Al¬ 
fred  Andriola,  “Kerry  Drake”; 
Sylvan  Byck,  King  Features 
Syndicate;  I.  William  Hill, 
Washington  Star;  Charles  T. 
Kline,  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers;  Bruce  G.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  New  York  News; 
Toni  Mendez,  Toni  Mendez, 
Inc.;  Howie  Schneider,  “Eek  & 
Meek”;  and  Richard  Sherry, 
Publishers  Hall  Syndicate. 

• 

Exurbaii  circulation 
division  is  created 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  has  created  a 
new  division,  the  Exurban  Cir¬ 
culation  Department,  to  manage 
operations  within  a  75  to  85 
mile  radius — a  marketing 
region  outside  the  immediate 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area 
but  within  easy  access  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Allan  Heuerman,  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  circulation  manager  since 
June,  1967,  becomes  Exurban 
circulation  manager. 

Lee  Johnson,  an  assistant  Up¬ 
per  Midwest  circulation  manag¬ 
er  since  May,  1970,  and  a 
veteran  of  30  years  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapers’  circulation 
operations,  becomes  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  circulation  manager.  Ran- 
nie  Nielsen,  the  other  assistant 
manager  in  this  area,  continues 
as  assistant  Upper  Midwest  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

• 

Miami  agency  picked 

Royal  Castle  System  Inc.,  res¬ 
taurant  chain,  has  appointed 
Vladimir  &  Evans  Inc.,  Miami, 
as  its  advertising  agency.  The 
$500,000  account  has  been  han¬ 
dled  by  Carson/ Roberts,  Los 
Angeles.  The  company  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Miami. 
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Why  buy 

compu%can 

Optical  Character  Recognition  System? 


INC* 


SERIES  170 


For  a  dramatic 
improvement  in 
plant  operating 
efficiency! 
Here’s  how . . . 


ELIMINATION  OF 
REDUNDANT 
KEYBOARDING 


Whenever  the  copy  is  received  as  clean  typewritten  input — from  the 
customer  or  in-house  editorial  or  when  the  copy  must  be  re-typed  prior 
to  typesetting  keyboarding. 

Requirement — the  use  of  a  standard  typeface,  OCR-A,  available  in  an 
IBM  Selectric  “golf-ball”  and  on  other  typewriters. 

Flexibility — the  original  typist  has  correction  and  editorial  alteration 
control  at  the  typewriter,  and  you  have  complete  typewriter  AND  scanner 
console  edit  flexibility,  PRIOR  to  typesetting. 


PROOFREADING,  CORRECTION  up  to  five  edit  routines  at  your  command,  all  printer’s  errors  and 

author’s  alterations  can  be  corrected  PRIOR  to  input  to  computer  or  to 

AND  ALTERATION  PRIOR  a  phototypesetter. 

TO  TYPESETTING  This  can  virtually  eliminate  time  consuming  and  expensive  two-pass 
phototypesetting  and  complex,  error  producing  tape  punching  for  com¬ 
puter  tape  merge  routines. 

The  input  can  be  SEEN,  the  corrections  can  be  SEEN,  and  the  entire 
job  monitored,  SEEN  and  given  final  corrections  during  the  Scan  process, 
as  well  as  at  any  prior  step  in  production. 


STANDARD  OFFICE 
TYPEWRITERS  FOR 
SYSTEM  INPUT 


As  system  input,  typewriters  minimize  capital  expense,  have  universally 
available  service  and  provide  hard  copy  for  edit  and  correction  purposes. 

Further,  the  use  of  typewriters  provides  the  largest  labor  pool  of  skilled 
operators  available  for  any  machine  in  the  world. 

Since  one  CompuScan  170  Series  Optical  Page  Reader  can  process  the 
production  of  a  minimum  of  20  full-time  typists,  work  forces  can  be 
adjusted  easily  and  inexpensively  to  meet  peak  and  seasonal  work  loads. 

For  information,  contact  Bert  Boucher 

900  Huyler  Street,  Teterboro,  N.  J.  07608  (  201)  288-6000 

Complete  systems  available  from  $36,000  to  $55,000  with  delivery  in  90  to  120  days 


Webster  has  last  word 
on  simplified  spelling 


By  (ierahl  B.  llealfv 

In  connection  with  a  long¬ 
term  program  of  changing  de¬ 
sign  and  style,  the  Chicago 
Trihuue  has  almost  i)hased  out, 
over  a  much  longer  period,  its 
simplified  spelling. 

Shrinkage  of  the  use  of  such 
spelling  as  ‘‘frater”  for 
freighter  and  “sherif”  for  sher¬ 
iff  has  l)een  going  on  since 
early  in  1939  until,  according  to 
a  recent  style  hook  of  the 
Tribune  and  the  evening  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Tribune  Company, 
Chicago  Todag: 

“Webster’s  Third  New  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary  should  be 
used  to  decide  any  doubts  about 
spelling  if  the  word  does  not 
appear  in  the  Style  Book.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  simplified  version  of  the 
word  is  the  one  we  prefer.” 

Simplified  spelling,  the  book 
says,  is  retained  in  the  12  words 
endorsed  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  1898.  The 
12  words  were  selected  in  an 
experiment  designed  to  abolish 
endings  which  play  no  part  in 
pronunciation.  Most  of  them 
still  appear  as  alternative  spell¬ 
ings  in  Webster  III. 

Thus,  such  words  as  altho, 
epilog,  etiquet  are  still  foi*ms 
of  simplified  spelling  which 
Tribune  and  Today  writers  can 


llyplienatiim  authority 

Web.ster  III  ahso  is  the  au¬ 
thority  in  cases  involving  hy¬ 
phenation  and  one-word  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  the  style  book  fore¬ 
word  says.  Currently  editors 
with  United  Press  International 
service  have  been  waging  a 
word  battle  through  the  U.  P.  I, 
Reporter,  a  communication  from 
the  office  of  Roger  Tatarian,  the 
editor 

Tatarian  concludes  in  his 
latest  issue  that  it  “seems  in¬ 
creasingly  safe  to  say  that  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  anti-hyphenism 
advocated  by  the  joint  UPI-AP 
style  book  either  don’t  exist  or 
have  been  “struck  dumb  by  the 
wrath  of  their  enemies.” 

“Not  so  the  critics.”  says  Ta¬ 
tarian.  “Indicement  of  antihy- 
phenism  (as  distinct  from  anti- 
hyphenism)  in  the  U.  P.  I.  Re¬ 
porter  brings  ...  a  rousing 
pledge  of  solidarity  (from  a 
UPI  client  editor).” 

The  hyphen  controversy  ap¬ 
pears  summaidly  ended  by  Ta- 
tarian’s  proclamation :  “The 
UPI  will  come  down  on  a  pro¬ 
position,  hyphenwise,  in  the 


proximate  dialogue  with  the 
other  service.” 

The  Tribune’s  simi)lified  spell¬ 
ing  was  introduced  in  January, 
1934  under  the  guidance  of  a 
scholarly  reporter  who  wrote 
his  copy  in  longhand,  James 
O’Donnell  Bennett. 

School  teachers  and  proof¬ 
readers  were  up  in  arms.  Even 
segments  of  the  readership 
complained,  but  the  Tribune 
stuck  with  its  guns  until  March, 
1939  when  a  Tribune  editorial 
stated  whimsically: 

.•laying  good-by 

“We’re  saying  good-by  to  sim¬ 
plified  spelling.  We  hope  that 
no  hassocs  will  be  shied  in  our 
direction  as  we  make  our  way 
down  the  aisle  of  mourners’ 
bench.” 

The  editorial  explained  that 
Bennett’s  words  were  chosen 
wisely  and  well  “and  yet  we 
were  deluged  with  protests 
(which)  died  down,  but  from 
time  to  time  flared  anew. 

“Now  we’re  through.  Begin¬ 
ning  tomorrow  we  revert  to  the 
standard  spelling  on  the  80 
words  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  list  (at 
one  time  there  were  100  “sim¬ 
plified”  words) . 

In  September  of  1939  an  edi¬ 
torial  said;  “Last  April  we  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  some  of  the 
simplified  forms,  not  because  we 
didn’t  like  them  but  because 
they  weren’t  being  accepted  by- 
others.  We  said  then  that  we 
would  reexamine  the  list  from 
time  to  time.  Accordingly,  we 
have  decided  to  adopt  tho,  altho, 
thru,  thoro  and  thoroly.” 

The  editorial  proceeded  to  list 
some  of  the  simplified  words  the 
Tribune  was  abandoning. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new 
style  book,  the  Tribune  makes  it 
quite  plain  that  its  version  (or 
O’Donnell’s)  of  simplified  spell¬ 
ing  has  had  a  lengthy  run  and 
now  it’s  time  for  the  final  cur¬ 
tain  to  descend,  a  move  that 
couldn’t  please  Clayton  Kirkpa¬ 
trick,  the  editor,  more. 


Bob  Brister  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  hit  wife  Sandy  are  national 
duck  shooting  champs. 


Radical  changes 

The  re.sult  should  produce  a 
great  quietude  in  the  ranks  of 
educators  and  proofreaders, 
many  of  whom  over  the  cen¬ 
turies  have  used  a  strange  sim¬ 
plified  spelling  of  their  ow-n  de¬ 
sign  and  who  considered  the 
Tribune  efforts  those  of  a  rank 
upstart. 

Meantime,  the  Tribune  has 
made  a  few  radical  changes. 


Outdoors  writer 
scores  with  gun 
and  typewriter 

Bob  Brister,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle  Outdoors  editor,  set  three 
records  in  1970  which  show  that 
he  really  knows  what  he’s  writ¬ 
ing  about. 

The  first  record-setting  event 
was  in  the  North  American 
Duck  Shooting  Championship  in 
the  Hawkeye  Hunting  Club 
Competition  near  Center,  Texas 
where  Brister  won  first  place 
and  $1,000.  Split-second  decision 
making,  timing,  and  shooting 
ability  gained  him  58  out  of  the 
perfect  60  points  when  he 
downed  37  flighted  mallards 
with  40  shells.  Bob’s  w-ife  San¬ 
dy,  who  had  never  been  hunting 
or  fishing  before  their  mar¬ 
riage,  won  the  ladies  title  with 
25  mallards. 

A  second  record-setter  was 
made  by  Brister  in  Alaska 
where  his  enormous  caribou  and 
moose  kills  put  him  in  the 
famed  North  American  Boone 
and  Crocket  Record  Book.  Al¬ 
though  his  10  foot,  1,200  pound 
boar  bear  set  no  records,  it 
proved  an  adventure  packed 
story  for  Chronicle  readers, 
giving  in  vivid  detail  Bob’s  80 
hours  in  the  blizzard,  freezing 
snows  in  Alaska. 

And,  thirdly,  in  the  Pacific 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  Bris¬ 
ter  and  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlie  Staffa  set  a  new  record 
by  catching  10  bill  fish  (sailfish 
and  marlin) — the  most  ever 
caught  in  one  day. 
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particularly  in  its  new  approach 
to  capitalization,  a  few  general 
rules  being  set  forth  in  the 
style  book. 

Recently,  at  least  in  Sunday 
editions  presently,  it  went  to  a 
six-column  format  with  its  first 
three  news  pages. 

Any  extension  of  this  proba¬ 
bly  will  cause  woe  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  but  that  will 
be  another  story. 

Suffice  that  Bennett’s  experi¬ 
ment  is  in  its  death  throes  even 
as  an  E&P  reporter  asked  a 
Tribune  man:  “Do  you  suppose 
Bennett  started  all  this  because 
he  wrote  his  copy  in  longhand?” 

The  answer  was  a  shrug  and 
the  remark:  “It  could  be.” 

• 

McNauglit  announces 
buyers’  prize  list 

The  winner  of  $200  in  the 
McNaught  Syndicate’s  Feature 
Buyers  “500”  w-as  Frank  W. 
Spencer  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Newark  (0.)  Advocate. 

Following  Spencer  were:  Ben 
Borowsky,  managing  editor, 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
Levittown,  Pa.,  $100;  and  $50 
prizes  to  Clennel  Wilkinson, 
managing  editor,  Santa  Atva 
(Calif.)  Register;  A1  Bennett, 
managing  editor,  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald;  Murray  B. 
Light,  managing  editor,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News,  and 
Buch  Buchwach,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Winners  were  offered  cash  or 
equivalent  in  steaks  air  express 
from  Connecticut  or  live  lob¬ 
sters  air  express  from  Maine. 
No  editor  took  up  the  lobster 
option. 
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2  new  NPPA  scholarships 
open  to  college  students 


The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  scholarship 
program  for  college  students 
has  been  swelled  by  tbe  addition 
of  two  new  $r)()0  annual  grants 
donated  by  J.  Winton  Lemen, 
recently-retired  head  of  the 
photo-press  section  of  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company. 

The  new  awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Barry  Edmonds, 
NPPA  president,  and  bring  to  a 
total  of  five,  the  annual  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  through  the  stu¬ 
dent  programs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  first  J.  Winton  Lemen- 
NPPA  Scholarships  will  be 
awarded  this  spring  based  on 
applications  from  students 
themselves,  nominations  by  pho¬ 
tojournalism  instructors  or 
NPPA  members. 

Quiilificalions 

.Aptitude,  high  potential,  an 
expressed  intent  to  pursue  a 
career  in  journalism  and  finan¬ 
cial  need  are  the  criteria.  Any 
student  in  a  four-year  college  or 
university  with  a  photojournal¬ 
ism  course,  in  his  or  her  first 
three  years’  is  eligible. 

“This  is  a  perfect  addition  to 
NPPA’s  existing  scholarships,” 
said  Rich  Clarkson,  education 
chairman  of  the  association. 

“The  annual  William  Looka- 
doo  Scholarship  of  $500  and  the 
annual  $250  Milton  Freier 
Scholarship  have  traditionally 
gone  to  highly-experienced  and 
advanced  students  based  on 
jjortfolios  entered  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Intercollegiate  Photo 
Competition. 

“Because  of  the  near-pro¬ 
fessional  level  of  the  competi¬ 
tion,  the  awards  have  prac¬ 
tically  always  gone  to  seniors  or 
graduate  students. 

“And  the  annual  Honeywell 
grant  is  for  high  school  seniors, 
designed  to  provide  $500  tuition 
assistance  to  get  a  student 
started  in  school. 

“The  Lemen  scholarships  fill 
the  greatest  need  and  the  cri¬ 
teria  listed  by  Wint  gives  the 
selection  committee  great  lati¬ 
tude  in  naming  students  wdth 
high  potential  but  perhaps  less 
experience.  He  couldn’t  have 
provided  a  better  scholarship.” 

Deadline  for  the  first  com¬ 
petition  is  April  15  with  a  se¬ 
lection  committee  composed  of  a 
picture  editor,  a  working  news 
photographer  and  a  photojour¬ 
nalism  instructor  making  their 
selections  of  two  honorees  and 
two  alternates  in  May.  Should 
either  of  the  winners  fail  to 
enroll  during  the  following 
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school  year,  the  award  or 
awards  will  go  to  the  alter¬ 
nates. 

Rules  and  application  blanks 
for  the  Lemen  Scholarships  are 
available  from  NPPA’s  student 
chairman,  Charles  Scott,  in¬ 
structor  in  photojournalism. 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  Ohio  45701  or 
from  Clarkson  in  care  of  the 
Topeka  Capital- Journal,  Tope¬ 
ka,  Kansas  66007. 

• 

Stevenson  says 
he  has  minority 
voice  in  paper 

U.S.  Senator  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son,  III,  of  Illinois,  was 
featured  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Relations  Bu¬ 
reau  in  San  Francisco  this 
week. 

It  was  time  to  hear  the  views 
of  a  Democrat,  said  Richard  L. 
Payne,  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times 
Herald,  in  presenting  the 
speaker.  Last  year  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  .Agnew  was  guest 
speaker. 

In  noting  his  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations,  Stevenson  said  he  rep¬ 
resented  a  minority  in  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph  as  his  Re¬ 
publican  cousins  hold  one  more 
share  of  stock. 

The  WNIRB  serves  newspa¬ 
pers  in  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico  and 
Hawaii.  It  began  in  1939. 

The  organization  elected  An¬ 
ton  F.  Peterson,  general  manag¬ 
er.  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
\ews,  president.  Thomas  T. 
Clark,  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc., 
of  Arizona,  was  named  vice- 
president  with  A.  T.  (Chuck) 
Richardson,  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress-Bulletin,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Payne  pointed  to  two  continu¬ 
ing  strikes  and  to  three  “signifi¬ 
cant  settlements”  in  a  special 
report  he  issued  as  CNPA  em¬ 
ploye  relations  committee  chair¬ 
man. 

Pickets  still  maintain  some 
activity  and  management  is  still 
meeting  with  pressmen  and 
stereotypers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  strike  begun 
in  December,  1968  and  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  has  now  passed  its  first 
anniversary,  he  pointed  out. 
Both  papers  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish. 
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20  students 
selected  for 
photo  contest 

The  names  of  20  college  jour¬ 
nalism  students  who  are  eligible 
to  compete  in  a  pbotojournalism 
championship  competition  were 
announced  by  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation  as 
part  of  its  Journalism  Awards 
Program. 

The  finalists,  in  alphabetical 
order  by  their  schools  are: 

Ravi  Arya,  Houston; 

Brian  H.  Horton,  Indiana; 

Michael  S.  Fisher,  Indiana; 

Mark  S.  Schirkofsky,  Kansas 
State; 

James  HolTman,  Kansas; 

John  Filo,  Kent  State; 

Kenneth  R.  Weaver,  Ken¬ 
tucky; 

Bob  Brewer,  Kentucky; 

Charles  A.  Flowers,  Michigan 
State; 

Boyd  Hagen,  Minnesota; 

Bobby  A.  Moleur  Jr.,  Mis¬ 
souri; 

James  G.  Domke,  Missouri; 

Michael  Hayman,  Nebraska; 

Bill  Ganzel,  Nebraska; 

Timothy  Bennett,  Northern 
Illinois; 


Ernst  L.  Wehausen,  Ohio 
State; 

Clint  Clemens,  Syracuse; 

Lawrence  S.  Kramer,  Syr¬ 
acuse; 

John  Van  Beekum,  Texas 
Christian; 

Brian  L.  Payne,  Washington. 

The  selection  was  made  by 
Robert  E.  Gilka,  director  of 
photography  for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine;  Rich  Clark¬ 
son,  photo  director  of  the  Tope¬ 
ka  (Kansas)  Capital-Journal', 
and  Sam  C.  Pierson  Jr.,  Hous- 
ton  Chronicle  photographer. 

Four  representative  photo¬ 
graphs  were  required  of  the 
students  in  the  semifinal.  Next 
month,  the  eligible  students  will 
submit  six  additional  photos  to 
the  judges,  and  compete  for 
scholarship  awards,  ranging 
from  $1,000  for  first  place  to 
$100  for  tenth  place.  Schools  of 
the  award-winning  students 
will  receive  matching  grants. 

The  program  is  held  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism. 

• 

FCA  rejoins  R&C 

Film  Corporation  of  America 
has  reappointed  Rapp  &  Col¬ 
lins,  Inc.  as  its  advertising 
agency  for  all  media.  Two  years 
ago  FCA  left  Rapp  &  Collins  to 
set  up  a  house  agency. 


Whcit\s  ueu'? 


IN  NEWSPAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT 


rind  out! 


IN  AMSTERDAM  at  our 
19th  CONVENTION  of 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MANAGERS 
AND  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE  NEWEST  EQUIPMENT 
ON  THE  MARKET 

5  th  -  7th  MAY  1971 


ATTENDANTS 

EXHIBITORS 


BETTER  REGISTER  NOW 


WRITE  TO  INCA-FIEJ  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTONPLATZ  1 
61  DARMSTADT  W.  GERMANY 
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New  edition 
of  ANPA/RI 
press  manual 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Research 
Institute  has  issued  a  revised 
edition  of  its  manual  on  the  op¬ 
eration  of  letterpress  newspaper 
presses.  The  new  manual  is 
based  on  one  published  by  the 
.\NPA  Research  Institute  in 
Jajiuary,  1957,  called  Xewspa- 
per  Presses.  Since  then,  the 
l>ook  has  been  reprinted  six 
times. 

Both  text  and  illustrations 
have  been  improved  and  up¬ 
dated  to  include  the  newest  let¬ 
terpress  and  associated  systems 
as  well  as  older  equipment  that 
has  been  in  use  in  newspapers 
since  the  manual  was  first  is¬ 
sued. 

The  new  edition  is  published 
in  the  form  of  a  bound  volume 
for  the  first  time,  with  printed 
text  in  two-column  format  and 
professionally  prepared  engi¬ 
neering  drawings  and  diagrams 
re])lacing  the  previous  typewrit¬ 
ten  text  and  simple  line 
drawings.  In  its  new  format, 
the  book  measures  8*2  by  11 
inches  and  is  %  inches  thick. 
The  tan  and  red  cover  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  be  durable  as 
well  as  attractive. 

Peter  P.  Romano,  director  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute’s 
Production  Department,  said 
the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
provide  a  current  and  meaning¬ 
ful  guide  for  a  wide  variety  of 
applications,  and  to  serve  as  a 
textbook  to  fill  the  needs  of  be¬ 
ginners  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  textu¬ 
al  material  on  all  facets  of  let¬ 
terpress  operation,  the  volume 
contains  a  50-page  section  of 
sample  operating  procedure 
lists  for  71  standard  operations 
on  various  models  of  presses. 
The  chapter  which  deals  with 
the  positioning  of  plates  in¬ 
cludes  123  diagrams,  most  of 
which  are  full  page. 

The  complete  revision  of  the 
existing  manual  is  the  work  of 
a  seven-man  subcommittee  of 
the  ANPAjRI’s  Production 
Management  Committee:  S.  E. 
Buttrill,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  chairman; 
Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record;  Golden  L,  Par¬ 
is,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
Xeu's;  James  L.  Fenley,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.; 
Charles  Lacure,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento;  John 


A.  Mo.ser,  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Journal  and  Register;  and 
William  G.  Weinrich,  IVorcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

Manufacturers  of  newspaper 
presses  and  related  equipment 
and  materials  cooperated  with 
the  committee  throughout  its 
l)reparation  of  the  new  manual. 

The  book  is  available  to 
ANPA  members  at  $18.50.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  will  be 
made  available  to  engineering 
.schools,  technical  libraries, 
newspapers  published  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  other  interested  people  who 
are  not  eligible  for  membership 
in  ANPA.  The  price  to  non- 
members  is  $22.50  per  copy. 


St.  Augustine 
daily  converted 
to  offset  plant 

The  St.  Augustine  Record,  a 
sister  publication  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  Jacksoni’ille 
Journal,  will  convert  its  print¬ 
ing  process  to  offset  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Announcement  of  plans  was 
made  by  Robert  R.  Feagin, 
president  of  Florida  Publishing 
Co.,  and  A.  H.  Tebault,  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Augustine 
newspaper. 

A  four-unit  Cottrell  V-15A 
offset  press  and  a  complete  com¬ 
puter  controlled  cold  typesetting 
system  made  by  the  Compu- 
graphic  Corp.,  are  being  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  Record  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  limited  amount  of 
commercial  printing  such  as 
tabloid  inserts  and  other  spe¬ 
cialties. 


2  Lejiher  ^roiip 
rliiefs  advanced 

Zach  Horrell,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Antioch  (Calif.) 
Ledger  for  10  years,  has 
been  appointed  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Concord  (Calif.) 
T ranscript,  it  is  announced  by 
Dean  S.  Lesher  of  Lesher 
Newspapers. 

William  H.  Hexner,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Transcript, 
has  been  named  to  direct  na¬ 
tional  advertising  sales  for  all 
Lesher  papers  in  the  East  Bay 
Newspapers  Inc.,  group.  He 
also  will  be  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Sun  weeklies  head¬ 
quartered  in  Lafayette,  Calif. 

The  moves  follow  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Charles  R.  Lewis  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  at 
Concord.  Lewis  plans  to  enter 
the  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  field. 


GOOD  NEWS — "Did  you  hear  that  we  raised  $420,100  for  Chil¬ 
dren's  Hospital,"  a  model  Pittsburgh  Press  Old  Newsboy  asks  Olive 
Barr,  a  pretty  fellow  Press  employee.  The  Old  Newsboy,  prominent 
Pittsburgers  in  all  walks  of  life,  set  an  all-time  high  with  their  1970 
campaign. 


Old  Newsboys 
set  new  record 
with  $420,100 

A  year  ago,  after  raising 
$333,400  for  Children’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  the  standard  question 
among  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Old 
Newsboys  was:  “How  will  we 
top  that  next  year?” 

Now,  12  months  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  appeals  later,  the  final 
figures  are  in  and  the  Old 
Newsboys  have  done  it  again. 

The  total  for  1970:  $420,100! 

In  the  38  years  they  have 
been  raising  money  for  the  sick 
and  needy  youngsters  at  the 
hospital,  last  year  was  the  big¬ 
gest.  Almost  every  Old  Newsboy 
set  a  record. 

The  Old  Newsboys’  team  is 
composed  of  local  citizens. 

A  Press  sports  writer,  Pat 
Livingston,  w'ho  succeeded  re¬ 
tired  sports  editor  Les  Bieder- 
man  with  the  Scoreboard  Fund 
two  years  ago,  beat  the  “sopho¬ 
more  jinx”  and  came  up  wdth 
$50,203,  an  increase  of  $9,000 
from  the  previous  year. 

Columnist  Gilbert  Love  also 
chalked  up  a  record  collection, 
$15,340,  more  than  $3,000  over 
1969,  while  circulation  director 
Michael  Tynan  checked  in  with 
$14,232,  largely  through  the 
help  of  thousands  of  carrier 
boys  and  truck  drivers. 

Over  the  years  the  Old 


Newsboys  have  raised  $6,395,- 
388,  every  penny  of  which  has 
gone  to  the  hospital. 

This  year’s  campaign  was  di¬ 
rected  by  public  service  director 
Richard  L.  Macino,  assisted  by 
promotion  editor  Ronald  Bruner 
and  Miss  Christy  Berg. 


NYU  aims  to  upgrade 
journalism  teaching 

New  York  University’s  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  has  re¬ 
ceived  two  grants  totaling  $7,- 
875  from  the  New  York  Times 
Foundation  and  the  Newspaper 
Fund  for  a  pilot  project  de¬ 
signed  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
journalism  taught  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  New  York  (3ity. 

The  grants  will  provide  schol¬ 
arships  for  26  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  and  student  newspaper  ad¬ 
visers  to  participate  in  a  work¬ 
shop  course  on  the  teaching  of 
journalism  to  be  given  at  the 
University  this  spring  semes¬ 
ter.  The  workshop,  which  will 
be  held  on  Saturday  mornings, 
will  be  taught  by  Prof.  Hillier 
Krieghbaum,  president-elect  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

The  need  for  such  a  course 
w'as  pointed  up  by  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  which  disclosed  that  the 
majority  of  journalism  teachers 
in  the  city’s  high  schools  have 
had  little  background — educa¬ 
tional  or  practical — in  journal- 
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For  36  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  executives  have  submitted  their  out¬ 
standing  efforts  in  E&P's  annual  promotion  contest. 
The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within  the 
newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and 
other  entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  promotion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  two  certificates  of  merit 
will  be  awarded  in  eleven  classifications,  and  in  two 
circulation  categories.  An  entry  fee  of  $5  per  entry  is 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  26,  1971 

required  in  all  classifications,  except  for  audio-visual 
presentation  (films  and  slides)  which  carries  a  $10 
entry  fee.  Checks  for  entry  fees  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  entries  and  entry  fees 
should  be  sent  to  the  Contest  Editor,  E&P,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  to  arrive  before  the 
deadline  of  March  26.  Judging  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  INPA  Conference  in  Boston,  May  16-19.  Entries 
must  carry  official  entry  blanks.  Please  read  the  com¬ 
petition  rules  carefully  before  submitting  your  entries. 


COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS 


GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group,  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year,  1970. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
circulation  group  (over  100,000; 
under  100,000)  classification,  and 
name  of  person  submitting  the 
entry. 

Each  entry  should  carry  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
promotion,  other  discriptive  in¬ 
formation,  and  results — when  they 
can  be  documented. 

Keep  entries  simple,  without  ex¬ 
cessive  decoration,  and  within 
physical  limitations  as  described 
For  each  classification. 

Ship  all  entries  prepaid,  to  arrive 
no  later  than  March  26,  1971,  to 
assure  arrival  for  judging  on 
March  29.  No  collect  packages 
will  be  accepted.  No  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries  exhibited  at 
the  INPA  Conference  may  be 
picked  up  after  the  conference. 


Continuing  themes  or  programs 
that  have  won  first  prizes  in  the 
past  three  years  will  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  in  the  1970  competition. 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

1.  Trade  Paper  Advertising- 

entries  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
not  less  than  six  or  more  than  12 
advertisements,  mounted  on  white, 
18  by  24  inch  mounting  board. 

2.  Direct  Mail  promotion— 
Entries  to  consist  of  a  single  mail¬ 
ing  piece,  or  campaign  of  up  to 
12  mailers,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional,  retail  or  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mount  on  18  by  24  white 
board. 

3.  Advertising  presentations: 
— Entries  to  consist  of  printed, 
hand-lettered  or  other  graphic 
presentation  (other  than  film  or 
slides)  designed  to  sell  national, 
retail  or  classified  advertising  to 
a  single  advertiser,  or  classifica¬ 
tion,  or  a  general  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  during  1970.  Submit  un¬ 
mounted,  but  include  descriptive 
information. 

4.  Audio-visual  presentations: 

Entries  to  consist  of  slide,  strip- 
film,  or  motion  picture  presenta¬ 


tions  to  obtain  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  produced  during  1970. 
Slides  must  be  submitted  in  order 
in  Kodak  Carousel  slide  trays. 
Tapes  must  include  information 
on  speed.  Complete  scripts  should 
be  included  for  all  presentations. 
$10  entry  fee  is  required  for  this 
classification,  and  entries  will  be 
returned  after  the  INPA  confer¬ 
ence. 

5.  Retail  Promotion: — Entries  to 
include  promotions  including  in¬ 
paper  advertising)  directed  to  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  or  classifications, 
but  exclusive  of  direct  mail  pre¬ 
sentations  or  audio-visual  material. 

6.  Classified  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  promotion  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising 
during  1970,  in  your  own  news¬ 
paper  or  other  media,  exclusive 
of  direct  mail  or  presentations, 
(see  rules  for  classification  7  per¬ 
taining  to  radio  and  television 
promotions). 

7.  Circulation  Promotion:  (in¬ 
cluding  product  or  editorial  pro¬ 
motion)  Entries  to  consist  of  pro¬ 
motion  material  directed  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  prospective 
subscribers  in  own  and  other 
media.  (For  radio  or  television  en¬ 


tries,  submit  tapes  and/or  film. 
No  facilities  are  available  for 
judging  video-tape  material).  In¬ 
clude  description  and  results, 
where  available. 

8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promo¬ 
tion:  Entries  to  consist  of  1970 
promotion  activities  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  newspaper's  own 
carrier  and  sales  organization. 
Submit  mounted  on  18  by  24  inch 
white  mounting  board. 

9.  Public  Relations:  Awards  for 
the  most  outstanding  single  public 
relations  or  community  service  ac¬ 
tivity  or  program  sponsored  and 
performed  by  a  newspaper  during 
1970.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form, 
as  fully  documented  as  possible  to 
aid  the  judges. 

10.  Research:  Awards  for  the 
best  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during 
1970.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form, 
or  portfolio  format. 

11.  Corporate  promotion:  For 
the  best  1970  promotion  that  can 
be  used  in  all  classifications,  dir- 
scted  to  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  promote  a  newspaper, 
newspaper  group,  or  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 


Readers  and  editors 
in  different  grooves 


By  PtMiiiy  Parnell 

]>o  editorial  ideas  interest 
readers? 

Not  much,  indicates  a  study 
made  of  two  Alaskan  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  study,  a  student  pi’o- 
ject  in  the  University  of  Alas¬ 
ka’s  Uepartment  of  Journali.sm, 
compared  the  subject  matter  of 
editorials  to  subjects  of  letters- 
to-the-editor. 

The  editors  generally  consid¬ 
ered  weighty  matters  such  as 
bank  intere.st  rates  or  Russo- 
Turkish  relations.  Readers’  let¬ 
ters,  however,  generally  were 
concerned  with  earthy  subjects 
such  as  the  City  Council’s  deci¬ 
sion  regarding  the  size  of  the 
pasties  required  for  local  go-go 
dancers.  Sometimes  i-eaders 
commented  on  an  editorial  idea, 
but  usually  they  wei-e  more 
stimulated  l)y  other  readers’  let¬ 
ters. 

The  Fdirhtuiks  Dnilif  XeivK- 
Miner  and  the  Aiichoraqe 
Time?,  were  used  for  the  study. 
William  Tobin  is  editor  of  the 
Times  which  has  a  circulation 
of  :)(t,(KKl.  ]»ave  Galloway  was 
editor  of  the  Xew.s-Miner  at  the 
time  when  the  study  was  made. 
The  Xew.s-Miner  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  12,00(1  and  prints  OS'";  of 
the  letters  received,  rejecting 
only  libelous  or  indecent  ones. 
The  Times  prints  80 and  tries 
to  .select  tho.se  showing  various 
viewpoints.  Roth  editorial  of¬ 
fices  said  that  they  wrote  edi¬ 
torials  in  resi)onse  to  ideas  in 
readers’  letters. 

b'or  a  ])erio(l  of  four  weeks 
the  subject  matter  of  each  edi¬ 
torial  and  letter  published  was 
noted. 

Range  of  Milijeel!> 

Some  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Fairbanks’  readers 
were  hunting,  fi.shing  and  the 
out-of-doors  (<)  letters  of  fifi 
published),  fi  letters  discussed 
the  bloodshed  in  Vietnam,  and  8 
were  published  arguing  about 
using  a  school  gymnasium 
(“many  moie”  were  received 
and  not  published).  Claims  on 
))ublic  lands  by  Alaska  natives 
(."))  and  the  go-gos’  problems 
with  the  City  Council  (3)  were 
other  subjects  that  intere.sted 
readers. 

Various  eccentricities  of  the 
individualistic  Fairbanksans 
were  noticeable  in  their  letters. 
Such  subjects  as  how  to  subdue 
obstreperous  snow-machine  op¬ 
erators,  or  criticisms  of  caging 
polar  bears  in  Germany  made 
interesting  reading. 

Only  three  of  the  fifi  letters 


published  were  inspired  by  edi¬ 
torials;  these  dealt  with  the 
land  claims  by  natives,  and  with 
education,  and  specialists  in 
these  fields  wrote  the  letters. 

“I’ve  never  .seen  a  place 
where  i)eople  wn-ite  as  much  to 
the  editor  as  they  do  in  Fair¬ 
banks,”  said  Murlin  Spencer, 
editor  of  the  Xews-Miner.  “We 
get  more  letters  in  a  day  than 
the  Seattle  papers  do  in  a 
week!  .And  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  variety  of  topics.” 

Ry  contrast  to  the  folksy 
style  of  the  readers,  the  editors 
tended  to  pontificate  on  such 
subjects  as  high  finance  (5  e<li- 
torials  of  49  published),  policies 
of  the  Washington  administra¬ 
tion  (3),  and  national  con.struc- 
tion  programs  (3).  There  were 
comments  on  readers’  ideas  in 
only  one  of  the  49  editorials, 
when  the  editors  commended  the 
state  Fish  and  Game  depart¬ 
ment  for  its  policy  of  con.serva- 
tion  of  sea  otters.  Previously, 
readers  had  denounced  the  de¬ 
partment’s  various  policies  for 
weeks. 

Heavy  material 

Emi>hasis  on  national  sub¬ 
jects  was  common  in  the  edito¬ 
rials.  4(K^  were  written  about 
the  national  scene;  30''^  dealt 
with  .state  affairs,  and  only  IS^'r 
treated  local  to]iics.  4''r  were 
about  international  news,  and 
lU;  could  not  be  classified  in 
the.se  categories. 

Readers,  however,  wrote  lObJ- 
of  their  letters  about  local  sub¬ 
jects,  3(Pr  about  the  state,  and 
only  1,5'r  about  national  prob¬ 
lems  (most  of  these  dealt  with 
the  Vietnam  war  which  has  be¬ 
come  only  too  personal  to  most 
families.) 

One  might  have  assumed  a 
more  sophisticated  readership 
in  .Anchorage  where  100,000 
people  resided — five  times  more 
than  in  Fairbanks.  However, 
readers  there  were  also  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  national  problems; 
only  4^i  of  the  letters  dealt  with 
the  national  scene,  while  fiOc^ 
concerned  the  state,  and  40 Cr 
dealt  with  local  issues. 

Editors  of  the  .Anchorage 
Times  seemed  to  have  little  in¬ 
terest  in  commenting  on  local 
affairs;  only  'I'r  of  the  editorials 
treated  local  problems.  15% 
were  concerned  with  the  state 
and  50%  with  national  prob¬ 
lems.  8%  dealt  with  interna¬ 
tional  topics  and  20%  could  not 
be  classified  in  these  categories. 


The  leading  subject  of  letters 
to  the  Times  was  a  controversy 
between  the  military  residents 
and  civilians  who  suggested 
that  the  military  drivers  did  not 
keep  their  vehicles  in  a  safe  a 
condition  as  civilians  did.  Of  a 
total  of  55  letters  published  in 
the  month,  3  dealt  with  this 
controversy,  and  12  more  were 
“received  but  not  published.” 

InceiiM'd  al  crilic 

Game  laws  (3),  voter  pre- 
I’egistration  (3),  and  pari- 
mutual  betting  were  other  pop¬ 
ular  subjects.  Readers  also  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  Johnny  Carson  show 
(2)  and  Seward's  Follies,  a  lo¬ 
cal  dramatic  production  (4) ; 
and  they  argued  about  appro¬ 
priate  names  for  mountain 
jieaks.  and  about  bar  closing 
times. 

The  Times  editors  wrote 
about  LRJ  (3),  Vietnam  (3), 
and  George  Romney  (3)  out  of 
a  total  of  27  editorials.  Only 
two  editorials  might  have  been 
reader-inspired — one  on  voter 
l)re-registration  and  one  on  the 
pari-mutuels. 

Only  one  letter  of  the  59  pub¬ 
lished  was  inspired  by  a  Times 
editorial :  one  on  the  pari¬ 
mutuels.  However,  four  letters 
were  written  in  response  to  a 
columnist’s  criticism  of  Se¬ 
ward’s  Follies;  readers  were 
incensed  at  the  negative  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  critic  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  which  detailed  .Alaska  his¬ 
tory  in  song  and  dance. 

Perhaps  this  shows  one  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  reader.s — so  many  .seemed  to 
be  intere.sted  in  .Alaskan  topics. 
It  seems  as  if  Alaskan  residents 
feel  themselves  more  a  part  of 
their  isolated  homeland  than  of 
the  national  group  or  of  any 
international  organization.  Half 
the  letters  in  .Anchorage  and  a 
third  in  Fairbanks  dealt  with 
state  problems.  And  in  both  cit¬ 
ies  another  40 '‘r  of  the  letters 
concerned  local  i.ssues.  7'"r  in 
Fairbanks  and  4'';  in  .Anchorage 
dealt  with  international  issues. 
The  others  treated  subjects  that 
could  not  regionally  classified. 

^  omen  more  critical 

.An  interesting  sidelight  of 
the  study  showed  75''r  of  the 
Fairbanks  women  and  84''r  of 
the  .Anchorage  women  express¬ 
ing  critical  ideas  as  opposed  to 
constructire  opinions.  (The 
overall  percentage  was  43 '"r  crit¬ 
ical  ideas  in  Fairbanks  and  fiOfr 
in  .Anchoi  age.) 

The  obvious  finding  of  the 
study  .seemed  to  be  that  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  common 
ground  between  editors  and 
readers.  Perhaps  editors  miss 
the  point  about  what  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  their  readers.  Most 
readers  seem  to  be  interested  in 
concrete  situations;  the  abstract 


and  theoretical  ideas  do  not 
“make  the  world  go  ’round,”  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

If  the  editors  want  to  educate 
people  to  appreciate  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  theory,  it  would  seem 
the  ideas  must  be  first  pre¬ 
sented  in  do\\Ti-to-eai’th  ways, 
or  readers  will  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  read  the  edi¬ 
torials.  Surely  there  must  be  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  the 
editors  and  their  readers;  it 
w’ould  seem  that  any  editor 
would  have  at  least  a  passing 
interest  in  the  size  of  the  pas¬ 
ties  permitted  by  the  town  coun¬ 
cil. 

This  study  was  made  as  a 
lesult  of  an  assignment  in  an 
editorial-writing  class  taught  at 
the  University  of  Alaska  by  Ira 
Harkey  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  editorials  in  1963. 

• 

Kline,  Spuhler 
buy  news  service 
from  MacArthur 

Sale  of  Capitol  News  Service 
at  Sacramento  to  Fred  W. 
Kline,  of  Los  .Angeles,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Henry  C. 
Mac.Arthur,  owner  and  manag¬ 
er.  The  sale  becomes  effective 
March  1.  .Associated  with  Kline 
in  the  purchase  is  Julius 
Spuhler,  also  of  Los  .Angeles. 

Kline  and  Spuhler  will  retain 
Mac.Arthur  to  write  at  least  two 
“.Affairs  of  State”  columns  a 
week,  for  at  lea.st  a  year.  Jack 
Cooper,  news  editor  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  pa.st  year,  will  be 
retained  in  that  cai)acity. 

Lance  1).  MacArthur  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  service  as  office  man¬ 
ager  and  two  other  members  of 
the  i)resent  staff,  Mrs.  Jean 
Lapham  and  Mr.s.  Shirley  Knox 
will  remain  on  the  staff. 

Kline  has  a  long  reconl  of 
as.sociation  with  the  newspaper 
and  news  gathering  business. 
His  father,  Walter  E.  Kline, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

Spuhler  was  for  17  years  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
fire  department  and  a  former 
employee  of  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  Company.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
marine,  and  as  .such  carries  on 
the  tradition  of  marines  in  Cap¬ 
itol  News  Service.  Its  founders, 
Earl  Waters  and  Chris  R.  Hol¬ 
mes,  conceived  the  ser\ice  in  a 
Korean  fox-hole,  and  Jack 
Cooper  is  a  formei-  marine. 

MacArthur  has  been  with 
Capitol  News  Ser\ice  since  its 
inception  in  1948,  and  as.sumed 
ownership  in  1952.  Later,  a 
partner,  the  late  Edwin  S. 
Capps  joined  the  firm,  and  Mac¬ 
Arthur  purchased  his  interest 
back  from  Retty  Capps  when 
her  husband  died  in  1968. 
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Sex  column 
prescribed 
by  editors 

Sex  is  here  to  stay.  Even  in 
family  newspapers. 

Lawrence  E.  Lamb,  M.D.,  has 
captivated  readers  and  editors 
alike  with  his  frank,  scientific 
and  sometimes  humorous  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  was  formerly  a 
taboo  subject  in  most  newspa¬ 
pers. 

His  daily  public  health 
column  is  distributed  to  some 
700  dailies  by  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

NEA’s  president  and  editor, 
Boyd  Lewis,  started  Dr.  Lamb 
in  the  NE.A  Service  last  Sep¬ 
tember  with  the  conviction  that 
a  physician  could  discuss  sex 
problems  just  as  freely  as  he 
could  talk  about  exercise,  liver 
ailments  or  acne. 

Lewis  counseled  Dr.  Lamb  to 
be  factual,  always  within  the 
bounds  of  pood  taste. 

Comments  from  editors  were 
quick  in  cominp.  One  exhorted 
Lewis  not  to  “chicken  out.”  He 
felt  it  was  important  that  news- 
l)apers,  since  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  with  sex  in  unsa¬ 
vory  news  contexts,  be  able  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  healthy,  con¬ 
structive  manner  in  a  medical 
column. 


He  is  a  board  certified  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  broad  field  of  in¬ 
ternal  medicine  and  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  cardiologists. 
Writing  credits  before  begin¬ 
ning  his  column  include  more 
than  120  essays,  monographs, 
articles,  book  chapters  and 
books.  His  “Your  Heart  and 
How'  to  Live  With  It”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Viking  Press  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution. 

• 

Dale  Spencer  writes 
press  law  textbook 

A  new  book  on  communica¬ 
tions  law  by  Dale  R.  Spencer, 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia,  is  designed  to 
improve  college  teaching  and 
also  may  serve  as  a  guide  for 
working  journalists. 

The  149-page  book,  entitled 
“Law  for  the  Newsman,”  is 
published  by  Lucas  Brothers. 

Spencer  notes  that  the  book  is 
the  product  of  10  years  of 
teaching  communications  law  in 
UMC’s  School  of  Journalism.  It 
covers  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms  and  re.strictions  on  them 
in  the  areas  of  libel,  privacy, 
contempt  of  court,  ob.scenity, 
business  and  advertising,  broad¬ 
casting  and  copyright.  It  also 
contains  a  digest  of  legal  opin¬ 
ions  relating  to  courts  and  a 
section  on  definitions  of  legal 
terms. 

Sjjencer  has  been  a  member 
of  the  UMC  faculty  since  19.50. 


Mini  weather  cartoon 
comes  from  Canada 

A  mini-sized  weather  cartoon, 
“W’eatherette,”  is  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  offerings.  The  feature  ' 
is  designed  for  daily  use  with  a 
weather  summary,  page  one  ear 
or  index. 

The  one-column  panel  which 
has  been  running  in  Canadian 
newspapers  the  past  year  is 
drawn  by  Bob  Kain,  a  commer¬ 
cial  artist.  The  feature  origi¬ 
nates  with  Argj’le  Syndicate  of 
Toronto. 

“Weatherette”  is  a  gag  car¬ 
toon  in  which  human  charac¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  clouds,  rain¬ 
drops,  snowflakes,  etc.,  comment 
on  the  weather.  Two  regular 
characters  are  a  small  boy,  Son- 
n>',  and  a  little  girl.  Misty.  The 
cartoons  are  not  restricted  to 
any  particular  day’s  weather. 

• 

Sutherland  beads 
White  House  jrroup 

John  P.  Sutherland  of  U.  N. 
Xeiva  &•  World  Report  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Sew  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picoptnie,  is 
vicepresident,  and  Garnett  D. 
Horner,  Washiyigton  Evening 
Star,  secretary. 

Helen  Thomas,  UPI,  was 
elected  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee;  the  first  woman  elected  to 
office  in  the  .57-year  history  of 
the  association. 


T»‘n  to  one  in  liis  favor 

.\fter  two  months  of  publica¬ 
tion,  Lewis  polled  editors  asking 
whether  they  approved  or  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lamb  was  treating  sex 
questions  from  readers. 

Resi)onse  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  doctor.  Nearly 
200  editors,  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  answered  Lewis’s  re- 
([uest  and  were  ten-to-one  be¬ 
hind  him,  NEA  reported. 

Dr.  Lamb  has  been  praised 
also  by  his  peers.  One  physician 
in  Kansas  City  reproduces  his 
columns  to  give  to  patients  who 
quickly  foi-get  verbal  advice.  He 
states  that  this  saves  him  a 
great  amount  of  time  telling  pa¬ 
tients  the  same  thing. 

The  Preventive  Medicine 
Center  in  Palo  Alto,  California, 
wrote  that  the  columns  were 
“very  refreshing  and  intellectu¬ 
ally  stimulating”  and  that  pa¬ 
tients  who  had  read  them  had 
excellent  knowledge  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Dr.  Lamb’s  columns  cover  the 
entire  medical  area,  including 
sex  when  the  subject  is 
broached  by  a  reader  or  when 
the  doctor  feels  that  something 
must  be  said. 


Klein  sends  Alsop  piece 
to  editors,  creates  flap 


In  a  departure  from  White 
House  practice,  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  mailed  to  editors  across 
the  country  a  column  by  Joseph 
Alsop,  a  defender  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  Indochina  war  poli¬ 
cies. 

Because  of  the  column  assert¬ 
ed  that  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright 
was  “eager  to  be  proved  right 
by  an  American  defeat  in  Viet¬ 
nam,”  Klein’s  action  provoked  a 
bitter  response  from  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Senator,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  a  leading  Senate  critic  of 
the  Vietnam  war.,  Fulbright 
called  it  a  “despicable  thing  to 
do”  and  described  the  Alsop 
reference  to  him  and  other  war 
critics  as  “ridiculous  fabrica¬ 
tions.” 

Fulbright  asserted  that  the 
mailing  of  the  Alsop  column 
was  an  attempt  by  the  Nixon 


administration  to  “discredit 
anyone  who  disagrees  with 
them.” 

Klein  said  the  column  was 
sent  out  as  “a  point  of  inter¬ 
est.”  In  a  letter  accompanying 
the  column,  he  told  the  editors 
that  he  believed  they  would  find 
it  “timely  and  interesting.”  The 
column  was  accompanied  by 

other  material  bearing  on  the 
“Laotian  invasion.” 

The  White  House  has  not 
clarified  whether  the  column 
was  sent  out  with  President 
Nixon’s  approval.  Ronald  L.  Zi¬ 
egler,  White  House  press  secre¬ 
tary  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  president  was  aware  that 
Klein  had  distributed  the 

column.  Asked  if  the  fact  that 

Klein’s  letter  was  written  on 

White  House  stationery  did  not 
imply  an  endorsement  of  Al- 
sop’s  view  of  Fulbright,  Ziegler 
replied  “no.” 
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13  Canadian  firms  studied 

Price  control  changes 
papers’  profit  picture 


While  some  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  raised  advertising  and 
subscripti«n  rates  substantially 
last  year,  the  Federal  Prices 
and  Incomes  Commission  said 
each  of  the  large  organizations 
observed  price  restraint  guides. 

The  commission  studies  costs 
and  profit  forecasts  of  13  pub¬ 
lishers  and  publishing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  said  in  a  report  to 
Commons  that  they  had  “a 
relatively  high  rate  of  return 
on  investment  in  the  industry.” 

But  there  were  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  performance  of  in¬ 
dividual  companies.  Over-all, 
the  commission  said,  profits  of 
the  companies  reviewed  were 
expected  to  decline  to  .$49.9  mil¬ 
lion  for  1970  from  $54.9  million 
in  1969. 

The  commission  studied  rev¬ 
enue,  cost  and  profit  figures 
for  the  firms  in  the  light  of  last 
year’s  agreement  among  busi¬ 
nessmen  at  a  price  stability  con¬ 
ference  to  hold  price  increases 
to  less  than  cost  increases.  It 
applied  this  criteria  to  each  of 
the  13  organizations  and  said: 

“In  all  cases,  the  publish¬ 
ers  have  projected  greater  cost 
increases  than  revenue  in¬ 
creases  during  1970.  Actual 
financial  results  made  available 
for  the  year  to  date  confirm 
these  projections. 

*Mcl  the  criteria* 


trolled  65  daily  newspapers, 
representing  75  percent  of  total 
circulation. 

“The  newspaper  industry  re¬ 
alizes  higher  profits  in  relation 
to  sales  and  equity  than  most 
other  industries,”  the  commis¬ 
sion  commented.  “A  v  e  r  a  g  e 
profits  before  tax  for  the  indus¬ 
try  have  ranged  from  22  to  30 
percent  of  equity  in  recent 
years.  In  relation  to  sales,  such 
profits  have  varied  from  12.9  to 
15.8  percent.” 

Higher  subscription  rates, 
particularly  for  mail-delivered 
subscriptions,  reflected  postal 
rate  increases  introduced  in 
1969  and  1970,  the  commission 
said.  Some  rates  were  doubled 
or  almost  quadrupled. 

“In  most  instances,”  the  com¬ 
mission  said,  “the  publishing 
companies  have  recovered  less 
than  the  full  increase  in  postal 
rates  through  higher  annual 
subscription  charges  to  custom¬ 
ers.” 

Decline  in  advertising 

Advertising  rates  for  roughly 
half  the  newspapers  examined 
were  raised  by  3  to  12  percent, 
and  averaged  about  7.5  percent. 
But  advertising  revenues  for  all 
13  combined  were  expected  to 
increase  by  less  than  one  per¬ 
cent  la.st  year,  because  of  fall¬ 


ing  off  of  high-rate  advertising 
during  the  economic  slump  and 
because  of  a  lengthy  strike  at 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

The  commission  also  said  ev'- 
ery  one  of  the  13  publishers  had 
higher  wage  and  salary  costs 
last  year.  While  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  increases  varied, 
the  average  increase  in  rates 
was  approximately  9  percent 
and  the  total  wage  and  salary 
bill  increase  about  6  percent. 

The  difference  between  the 
increase  in  rates  and  the  in- 
crase  in  total  wage  and  salary 
bill  was  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  settlements  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  year. 
There  was  also  some  apparent 
improvement  in  efficiency,  the 
report  said. 

Newsprint  repre.sents  almost 
all  of  a  newspaper’s  material 
costs,  and  newsprint  prices 
went  up  3.4  percent  at  the  start 
of  the  year.  But  the  average 
cost  in  Canada  did  not  go  up  by 
that  amount  because  there  was 
some  over-supply  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry  during  the  year. 

• 

Le  Droit  goes  oflFsel 
$2.5  inillioii  plant 

A  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
will  be  operating  in  the  Ottawa 
plant  of  Le  Droit  next  month, 
publisher  Aurele  Gratton  has 
announced.  The  modernization 
program  is  costing  $2.5  million. 

Le  Droit  has  been  serving  the 
French-speaking  population  of 
Ottawa-Hull  since  1913.  Last 
year,  it  ran  over  15,500,000 
lines  of  advertising;  with  Per¬ 
spectives,  of  which  Le  Droit  is  a 
carrier,  total  advertising  linage 
exceeded  16,100,000  for  the 
year. 


San  Diego  SDX 
expands  its  fund 
for  scholarships 

A  trust  fund  to  provide  mon¬ 
ey  for  scholarships  to  journal¬ 
ism  students  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  San  Diego  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Don  Lapham,  chapter  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  trust  fund,  initi¬ 
ally  with  $30,000  provided  by 
the  chapter,  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  San  Diego  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  foundation.  It  is  a 
non-profit  corporation  certified 
by  federal  and  state  tax  agen¬ 
cies  as  eligible  to  receive  tax 
deductible  contributions. 

Proceeds  of  $7,247  from  the 
recent  exhibition  in  the  Sports 
Arena  of  the  Harlem  Globetrot¬ 
ters  will  go  to  the  foundation. 
Annual  sponsorship  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  touring  basketball  per¬ 
formers  has  been  the  sole  sup¬ 
port  of  the  chapter  scholarship 
efforts  for  several  years. 

Gene  Gregston,  immediate 
past  president  of  the  chapter,  is 
president  of  the  foundation 
board  of  directors.  The  invest¬ 
ment  agent  is  a  San  Diego 
bank. 

Other  members  of  the 
foundation  board  are  Jerry 
Wynn,  James  S.  Copley,  Harry' 
Green,  Guy  Ryan,  Clinton  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  Dr.  James  L.  Julian, 
Natile  Best  and  Max  Goodwin. 
All  are  SDX  members. 

Applications  for  scholar.ships 
will  be  approved  by  the  YDX 
chapter  board  of  directors. 

“We  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  minority  students,” 
Lapham  said. 


“These  companies  have, 
therefore,  met  the  criteria 
agreed  to  at  the  national  con¬ 
ference  on  price  stability.” 

The  2,000-word  report  named 
only  two  firms,  dealing  with 
their  cases  specifically. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd., 
publishers  of  30  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  15  weeklies  in  Canada, 
gains  considerable  revenue  and 
pre-tax  profits  from  United 
States  properties,  but  submitted 
figures  only  for  Canadian  oper¬ 
ations.  The  latter  were  expeetd 
to  produce  larger  dollar  profits 
in  1970  but  the  precentage  of 
net  profit  to  revenue  was  to  be 
lower  than  the  1969  figure. 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.,  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  increased 
profits,  but  this  was  because  of 
a  reduction  in  the  loss  it  experi¬ 
enced  in  1969  on  its  commercial 
printing  operation. 

Among  the  concerns  studied, 
higher  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates  w’ere  widespread 
last  year,  the  commission  said. 
The  13  concerns  owned  or  con- 


NEWSGAL  IN  DEN  of  Lions  is  Jeanne  Doering,  left,  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Lions  Club  over  protest  of 
Robert  Watt,  right.  She  was  sponsored  as  "J.  I.  Doering”  by  Lea  S. 
Brown,  circulation  manager,  Wenatchee  Daily  World,  center.  Ten 
days  later  Jeanne  was  notified  that  her  name  had  been  removed 
from  the  membership  roll;  bylaws  say  members  must  be  males. 
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Deaths  Pupils’  discussion  inspires 
newspaper  carrier  girl  bill 


Peter  Pylypiw,  58,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Welland  (Ont.) 
Tribune;  February  2. 

Gene  Bryerton,  3H,  reporter 
for  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard;  February  7. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  S.  Bealle,  59,  a  form¬ 
er  United  Press  International 
newsman  and  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  radio  and  television 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers; 
January  30. 

♦  ♦  * 

FRtmiCK  L.  Seaberg,  70,  vet¬ 
eran  Chicago  newspaperman ; 
February  1. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  68, 
retired  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fia.)  Evening  Star  editorial 
page;  January  20. 

*  ♦  « 

Henry  F.  Childress,  .55, 
.state  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Post  and  Times-Star  (Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky.) ;  February  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rodijhck  W.  Matteso.n,  67, 
retired  executive  of  Story  & 

Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives;  February  6. 

*  « 

Robert  E.  Tidyman,  47,  a 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
reporter;  February  2. 

*  ♦  * 

Denny  Layzell,  55,  horse 
racing  reporter  for  the  Cal¬ 

gary  (Alta.)  Herald;  February 

8. 

*  «  ♦ 

John  C.  Burton,  85,  re¬ 
tired  auto  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Tribune;  advertising  copy 
writer  and  radio  show  pro¬ 
ducer;  February  .3. 

*  «  ♦ 

Tom  Laird,  76,  San  Francisco 
reporter,  advice-to-the-lovelorn 
columnist  and  sports  writer; 
January  22. 

♦  «  * 

Robert  J.  Warren,  49,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  photogra¬ 
pher;  January  10. 

ift  if. 

Maye  F.  Swanfelt,  73,  chief 
classified  advertising  telephone 
operator  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Co.;  Janu¬ 
ary  2. 

*  *  ♦ 

Eugene  Bryerton,  33,  staff 
writer  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard;  February  7. 

*  if 

Jack  P.urk,  57,  fonner  sports 
editor  of  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press;  February  13. 

»  ♦  * 

Joseph  M.  Miller,  61,  a.ssist- 
ant  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Febru¬ 
ary  7. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


State  Senator  Norman  J. 
Levy  (R-Long  Beach)  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  permit  girls  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  13  and  18  to 
become  “newspaper  delivery 
girls.” 

Levy  said  the  “antiquated” 
law  prohibiting  girls  from  de¬ 
livering  newspapers  should  be 
changed,  but  only  with  pi’opei- 
safeguards.” 

Levy’s  bill  would  restrict  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  by  girls  to 
residential  areas  during  day¬ 
light  hours  and  only  with  the 
consent  of  parents  and  school 

Fifth  rebate 
for  Family 
Weekly  list 

For  the  fifth  consecutive 
year.  Family  Weekly  magazine 
is  sending  profit-sharing  checks 
to  its  subscribing  newspapers, 
publisher  Morton  Frank  report¬ 
ed  this  week. 

Frank  became  publisher  of 
the  magazine  five  years  ago, 
when  Edward  R.  Drowne 
bought  the  major  interest  in  the 
business.  In  the  preceding  four 
years,  Frank  said,  the  magazine 
didn’t  make  any  rebates  to 
newspapers  that  distributed  it. 

For  1970,  Frank  reported. 
Family  Weekly’s  average  circu¬ 
lation  was  6.1%  ahead  of  the 
1969  figure  and  advertising 
linage  gained  7.4%.  The  current 
print  order  is  8,740,605  copies. 
Eighteen  newspapers  were 
signed  up  as  subscribers  last 
year  and  five  i)apers  that 
dropped  it  years  ago  are  re¬ 
turning  this  year. 

Frank’s  letter  to  Family 
Weekly’s  subscribing  newspaper 
publishers  indicates  that  it  costs 
almost  six  times  as  much  per 
1,000  copies  to  produce  the  mag¬ 
azine  as  the  subscribing  papers 
are  charged.  They  all  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  1,000  copies,  he 
noted. 

The  annual  report  indicates 
that  the  magazine’s  cost  for 
newsprint  has  gone  up  12.4%, 
and  the  production  cost-per-unit 
up  24.6%  during  the  eight-year 
period  since  the  current  news¬ 
paper  contract  went  into  effect 
in  October  1962.  During  this 
eight-year  period  the  average 
size  of  the  magazine  gained 
31.3%'.  Last  year  the  average 
edition  gained  11.6%-  in  pages 
compared  with  the  previous 
year. 


authorities.  The  present  law 
permits  boys  to  make  newspa¬ 
per  deliveries  at  the  age  of  12 
with  parental  and  school  con¬ 
sent. 

The  idea  for  this  remedial 
legislation  emanated  from  a 
group  of  10-yeai-old  pupils  at 
the  Meadow  School  located  in 
Baldwin,  New  York,  who  were 
having  a  classroom  discussion 
of  an  autobiographical  book 
written  by  Hildegarde  Dolson 
entitled  “We  Shook  the  Family 
Tree”.  In  her  book  Miss  Dolson 
stated  that  as  a  pre-teen  age 
girl  during  World  War  I  she 
wanted  to  deliver  newspapers  to 
earn  extra  money.  Her  father 
gave  permission  but  she  was 
prohibited  by  law. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Almenoff  of 
North  Woodmere,  the  teacher, 
and  the  girls,  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  law  still  ex¬ 
isted,  and  Mrs.  Almenoff  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  girls  that  they 
write  to  their  local  neaspapers 
applying  for  jobs.  When  the 
girls  did  so  they  received  polite 
replies  from  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  informing  them  of  the  age 
limitation. 

Mrs.  Almenoff  then  suggested 
that  the  girls  contact  Senator 
Levy,  and  arranged  a  meeting 
with  them  to  discuss  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  After  listening  to  the  girls 
and  questioning  them.  Levy  said 
that  “he  believed  the  law  w'as 
discriminatory  and  unfair  and 
that  he  would  introduce  remedi¬ 
al  legislation.” 
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Brazil  panel  asks  limit 
on  imported  comic  strips 


Are  Brazilians  under  too 
much  influence  from  “Minduim” 
(“Peanuts”)  and  “0  Feticeiro” 
(“The  Wizard  of  Id)  ? 

The  National  Executive  Com¬ 
ic  Strip  Commission  seems  to 
think  so  and  has  asked  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to  maintain 
tighter  controls  on  foreign  com¬ 
ics. 

“The  comic  strip  is  universal¬ 
ly  considered  today  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  forms  of 
communication;  it  exercises  a 
powerful  influence  over  the 
formation  of  national  culture,’ 
the  commission  wrote  to  Educa¬ 
tion  Minister  Jarbas  Passar- 
inho. 

A  long-standing  law  requires 
Brazilian  publications  to  devote 
30  percent  of  their  comic  con¬ 


tent  to  strips  drawn  by  Brazili¬ 
an  cartoonists,  but  few  newspa- 
papers  or  magazines  comply. 

“We  have  good  cartoonists, 
and  new  ones  are  coming  along. 
This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  them,”  explained  Prof. 
Francisco  de  Araujo,  a  com¬ 
mission  member  who  teaches  a 
course  in  comic  strips  at  the 
University  of  Brasilia. 

The  commission  has  its  work 
cut  out.  Donald  Duck  and  Mick¬ 
ey  Mouse  have  been  speaking 
Portuguese  to  children  in  Brazil 
for  over  two  decades. 

Of  seven  comic  strips  carried 
daily  by  the  Sao  Paulo  newspa¬ 
per  Jornal  Da  Tarde,  five  are 
from  the  United  States,  one  is 
British  and  only  one  is  Brazili¬ 
an. 
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Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

and  discussed,  but  never  ig¬ 
nored.'’ 

Controversy  in  Ruder’s  part 
of  Montana  resembles  in  many 
ways  controversy  everywhere. 
The  topics  are  familiar;  civic 
improvement,  schools,  politics, 
pollution,  etc. 

Ruder,  a  Democrat  by  party, 
endorses  candidates  across  par¬ 
ty  lines  and  is  an  admirer  of 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  In  the 
area  of  pollution  he  has  taken 
on  a  local  aluminum  company 
(one  of  the  biggest)  on  pollu¬ 
tants — and  won. 

In  some  areas  Columbia  Falls 
and  other  towns  around  it,  have 
betm  spared  problems  faced  by 
more  suburban  and  urban  lo¬ 
cales. 

For  instance,  the  hot  topic  at 
a  recent  school  board  meeting 
was  whether  to  allow  girls  to 
wear  pantsuits  to  school.  Long 
hair  is  no  problem;  it  isn’t  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  .schools.  Likewise, 
hand  holding  in  school  is  on  the 
taboo  list,  but  Ruder  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  pregnancies 
among  senior  high  school  girls 
are  up.  He  al.so  pointed  out  that 
sexual  crimes  are  almost  non¬ 
existent  (the  la.st  one  was  re¬ 
ported  over  20  years  ago)  and 
that  half  the  doors  in  the  area 
are  left  unlocked. 

Even  if  crimes  of  violence 
and  macabre  accidents  were 
common  in  Columbia  Falls, 
Ruder  wouldn’t  put  them  on  the 
front  page.  He  thinks  it’s  bad 
taste  and  bad  journalism. 

Ruder  is  still  a  photographer 
at  heart.  He  has  a  minimum  of 
20  pictures  per  issue. 

Deal  uilh  nature 

Most  of  the  photos  he  takes 
him.self,  and  most  deal  with 
nature — animals  and  the  scenic 
countryside.  Not  countryside  en¬ 
visioned  with  farms  and  cows, 
but  the  sharply  defined  moun¬ 
tains  and  rolling  hills  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  Every  News  issue  is  a 
mini-travelogue. 

Ruder  is  serious  about  his 
photography  and  said,  “if  it 
wasn’t  for  photography,  I 
wouldn’t  be  in  the  news  busi¬ 
ness.’’  He  meant  it. 

He  has  definite  weekly  news¬ 
paperman  characteristics.  He’s 
fiercely  independent  (“I’m  not  a 
joiner.  I’m  what  you  call  a  ‘bel¬ 
ly  Mason’  someone  who  goes  to 
a  dinner  every  two  years’’),  and 
he’s  not  fiercely  competitive. 

In  fact,  if  you  talk  with  him 
you  get  the  impression  he  has 
friends  not  competitors. 

He  knows,  and  strongly  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  fact,  that  most  all 
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of  his  readers  read  at  least  one 
daily  in  addition  to  his  paper. 
“A  weekly  is  no  substitute  for  a 
daily,’’  he  said.  “I  won’t  come 
out  on  Thursday  evening  with 
news  that  the  dailies  have  all 
w'eek.” 

The  News  coverage  extends 
to  all  parts  of  Flathead  county 
wdth  the  exception  of  the  county 
seat  of  Kalispell.  Ruder  stays 
out  of  Kalispell  in  deference  to 
what  he  said  is  the  high  quality 
of  the  city’s  daily  paper,  the 
Infer  Lake.  He  suggested  too 
that  “a  good  daily  makes  you 
better.’’ 

Waller  Worrall  heads 
N.  J.  Quality  weeklies 

Walter  Worrall,  publisher  of 
the  Seu's-Record  of  Maplewood 
and  South  Orange,  was  elected 
president  of  Quality  Weeklies 
of  New  Jersey  at  its  annual 
meeting.  He  succeeds  Mary 
Louise  Sprague,  publisher  of 
the  Item  of  Millburn-Short 
Hills,  who  remains  as  a  member 
of  the  e.xecutive  committee. 
Qualitv  Weeklies  is  the  national 
advertising  representative  for 
.■)3  newspapers  in  12  northern 
New  Jersey  counties. 

Pat  Faiella,  who  is  general 
manager  of  Quality  Weeklies, 
reported  sales  were  at  an  all- 
time  high  during  1970,  up  39 
percent  over  the  previous  year, 
and  the  2,021,869  agate  lines  of 
advertising  were  placed  with 
member  newspapers. 

• 

W.  Virfjinia  weekly 
sold  to  Delta  jrroiip 

.Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  purchase  of  the  H’esfo?;. 
(W.  Va.)  Independent,  a  long- 
established  weekly  newsnaper, 
by  the  Lewis  County  Publishing 
Co.  from  Raymond  Thayer.  All 
four  stockholders  of  the  compa- 
nv  are  associated  with  the 
Biickhannon  (W.  Va.)  Repnldi- 
cnn  Delta.  They  are:  Herbert 
Welch,  editor  and  publisher, 
and  Mrs.  Welch;  Charles  W. 
.Atkins,  Delta  general  manager, 
and  Dalyn  L.  Currey,  staff 
member,  w'ho  will  be  editor  of 
the  Independent. 

The  Independent  will  be  com¬ 
posed  by  offset  facilities  at  the 
Delta  in  Buckhannon.  The  Delta 
is  printed  by  the  Elkins  Inter-- 
.Moini.tain  press. 

• 

Book  on  Africa 

A  book  by  Prof.  William  A. 
Hachten,  Univer.sity  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison,  surveys  the  news 
media  in  Africa.  The  book, 
“Muffled  Drums:  The  News 
Media  in  Africa,’’  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  spring  by  the  Iowa 
State  University  Press. 


Knight  team 
is  cited  for 
Kent  reports 

The  Knight  Newspapers  will 
receive  a  George  Polk  Memorial 
.Award  for  reporting  of  the 
Kent  State  University  campus 
violence  last  year. 

The  citation,  given  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Journalism  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Brooklyn  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Long  Island  University, 
is  “for  remarkable  team  work 
by  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  .lonmal,  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Miami  Herald 
that  produced  a  major  clcseup 
report  of  what  happened  at 
Kent  State  University  before, 
during  and  after  the  violence 
there.” 

The  presentation  will  be  made 
by  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Jaffe  at  a 
luncheon  March  24  in  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

Others  selected  for  Polk 
.Awards  in  the  newspapei-  cate¬ 
gories  are : 

Gloria  Emerson,  Xeiv  York 
Times,  for  a  series  of  reports 
on  the  effects  of  the  war  of 
South  Vietnamese  individuals. 

Richard  Oliver,  \ew  York 
.Yews,  for  stories  that  resulted 
in  the  freeing  of  a  black  Marine 
who  had  been  imprisoned  on  a 
rape  charge. 

Karl  Grossman,  Long  Island 
Press,  for  stories  that  he  and 
other  members  of  the  staff 
wrote  on  conservation  matters. 

James  F.  Clayton,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  for  editorials  about 
Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell. 

The  news  photography  prize 
goes  to  three  Kent  State  stu¬ 
dents,  John  Darnell,  John  Filo 
and  Howard  Ruffner,  who  sup¬ 
plied  pictures  of  the  campus  in¬ 
cidents  to  Life  magazine. 

Other  award  winners  are: 
Washington  Monthly,  magazine 
reporting;  Alan  Levin,  televi¬ 
sion  documentary;  Walter 
Cronkite,  CBS  for  defending 
freedom  of  the  press:  Pauline 
Kael,  Xeiv  Yorker,  film  criti¬ 
cism;  Otto  Friedrich,  book;  1. 
F.  Stone,  Washington  newslet¬ 
ter  editor. 


Sports  editors  feted 

Two  veteran  Utah  sports  edi¬ 
tors  were  honored  at  the  Old 
Time  .Athletes’  Mid-Winter 
Stag  dinner  recently.  They  are 
Les  Goates  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  Xeivs,  and  A1 
Warden  of  the  Ogden  Standard- 
E. rambler. 
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Glens  Falls  loses 
evening  newspaper 

The  dens  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Times,  8,300  evening  circulation, 
was  consolidated  February  15 
with  the  Glens  Falls  Post-Star, 
19,000  morning  circulation,  to 
become  the  Post  Star  and  Times. 

The  two  newspapers  were 
purchased  recently  by  Howard 
Publications  of  Oceanside,  Cal¬ 
if.  The  Times  began  publication 
in  1879.  It  and  the  Post-Star 
have  been  published  by  one  com¬ 
pany  since  1927. 

Carl  M.  Davidson,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  in  the  Howard  group,  is 
the  publisher  of  the  Glens  Falls 
papers. 

ITU  ending 
benefits  in 
long  strike 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  is  ending  benefits  to 
250  men  involved  in  a  six-year 
strike  against  Toronto  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Terry  Wilde,  president  i)rint- 
ers’  Local  91,  said  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  strike  will  be  left 
up  to  the  locals.  The  benefits, 
including  a  strike  pay  of  $118  a 
week,  will  be  continued  until  the 
end  of  May. 

About  900  ITU  members 
walked  out  at  the  Star,  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Globe  and  Mail  July 
9,  1964.  Most  have  found  jobs 
elsewhere  but  picket  lines  at  the 
three  newspapers  are  manned 
daily.  The  dispute  involved  con¬ 
trol  of  computers  used  for  some 
composing-room  operations.  The 
newspapers  have  used  non¬ 
union  and  editorial  staff  to  con¬ 
tinue  printing. 

The  union  spokesman  said  ex¬ 
ceptions  will  be  made  for  spe¬ 
cific  hardship  cases  when  the 
benefits  are  ended. 

Last  August,  John  J.  Pilch, 
ITU  president,  said  benefits 
paid  to  Toronto  strikers  since 
the  walkout  amounted  to  $10.7 
million.  The  total  now  is  e.sti- 
mated  at  $11.5  million. 

SI  an  hour  raise 

After  nine  davs  of  a  work 
slowdown  in  the  composing 
room,  the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times 
resumed  normal  publishing 
schedules  when  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  typographical 
union  on  a  new  contract.  The  31 
printers  will  get  a  raise  of  $1 
an  hour  in  basic  rates  over  26 
months. 
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ComCorp  starts 
another  paper 
near  Cleveland 

ComCorp,  publishers  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  sui  rounding 
Cleveland,  is  starting  a  new  one 
to  serve  the  Southeast  suburbs. 

This  new  weekly  newspaper, 
to  be  called  the  Southeast  Suv, 
will  serve  more  than  135,000 
suburban  residents,  beginning 
March  18. 

This  new  publication  will 
serve  Garfield  Heights,  Maple 
Heights,  Bedford  Heights,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Oakwood,  Walton  Hills, 
North  Randall  and  parts  of 
Warrensville  Heights  and  War- 
rensville  Township. 

“The  decision  to  publish 
Southeast  Sun  reflects  Sun  pa¬ 
pers’  belief  that  the  public 
wants  solid  local  news  cover¬ 
age,”  ComCorp  president  David 
Skylar  said. 

Classified  advertising  placed 
in  either  Sun  East  newspaper — 
the  Siin  Pre^H  or  Sun  Mesneyi- 
ger — will  run  in  Southeast  Sun, 
giving  want  ad  customers  a 
buyer  bonus. 

Southeast  Sun  will  have  an 
initial  press  run  of  30,700.  It 
will  be  home  delivered  in  the 
morning  by  carrier  boys. 


General  Manager  of  the 
Southeast  Sun  will  be  Richard 
Cuclak,  Sun  papers  advertising 
and  promotion  executive.  The 
managing  editor  is  Charles 
Repede,  formerly  with  the 
Ctevelaud  Presii,  Catholic  Uni- 
rerse  Balletiu  and  for  the  past 
two  years  a  Sun  papers  news 
editor. 

Hariy  Volk  is  editor  in  chief 
of  Sun  papers. 

All  Sun  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  ComCorp,  a  publicly- 
held  company  which  was  formed 
18  months  ago.  The  combined 
circulation  is  almost  300,000 


Editor  will  conduct 
employment  service 

Journalism  Talent  Bank,  a 
job  placement  .service  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  has  been  started  by 
Oren  Campbell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.) 

Campbell  said  job  seekers 
may  register  at  no  cost  for  a 
two-month  i)eriod,  after  which  a 
small  charge  will  be  made  if 
they  wi.sh  to  continue  their  reg¬ 
istration. 

The  service  costs  prospective 
employers  nothing  unless  they 
hire  someone  recommended  by 
the  talent  bank,  Campbell  said. 
Then  they  pay  $25. 
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APPRAISEItS-COISSELTAISrS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ECTATE.  TAX.  rjll  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
p,irtnei-shii),  loan  and  insuranoe  pur-  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
p>s.|s  Sensilde  fees  Brochure.  M.  R  ^^otiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
Kiehhiel.  Hox  .SS,  Norton,  Kans,  676.>4  ,  hif^hest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 

'  papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
Purchase  of  a  property, 

BUSINESS  OPPORT  UNITIES  l  you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 

— - - - - - - - I  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights:  or 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper  I  Clearwater  Beach, 

with  our  etiuipment  on  rent-lease  basis  '  Honda  oSolo.  No  obli&r^tion,  of  course, 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  AoencTA-rvo 

capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and  ,SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

T>  A  K  A  c'l.'  i>iTi>T  T\ipoT i3T:-r,  SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 

PAPERBACK  PUBLISHER  DESIREI)  134  s.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 

for  anthologies,  series  of  imblish«l  col-  Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

umns.  Box  259.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  i  IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
$30.(100  WILL  PURCHASE  agency.  An-  that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per- 
nual  profit  $20. 000-plus.  Growth  area  ]  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
in  Zone  5.  Major  college  town.  Agency  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
now  60'^  of  |K)tential.  Unusual  oppor-  selling. 

tunity  for  aggre.ssive,  growing  circula-  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

tor  or  retired  circulation  manager.  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

Major  newspaiier  of  distributorship  will  - 

help  finance  if  nee<le<l.  Write  Box  190,  The  DIAL  Agency.  1603  Nazareth, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

CARTOON  PUBEICATION  .ioseph  a.  snyder.  broker 

_ _ _ _ '  Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 

CARTOONS  YOUR  INTERE.ST?  New  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 
publicutum  covers  everv  field  of  car-  • 

toon!  $1  copy;  Quarterly-$4  year  '  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
•cARToon’  561  Obispo  Ave.,  Orlando,  PaPer  properties— sale  or  purcha^. 
FI...  3->8()7  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 

den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3357 


BUSINELSS  OPPORTUNITIES 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  e<iuipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 
PAPERBACK  PUBLISHER  DESIRED 
for  anthologies,  series  of  published  col¬ 
umns.  Box  259.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  SALE:  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
$30,000  WILL  PURCHASE  agency.  An¬ 
nual  profit  $20. 000-plus.  Growth  area 
in  Zone  5.  Major  college  town.  Agency 
now  60'^  of  |K)tential.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggre.ssive,  growing  circula¬ 
tor  or  retired  circulation  manager. 
Major  newspaiier  of  distributorship  will 
help  finance  if  needeil.  Write  Box  190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOON  PUBEICATION 


COLLECTOR'S  ITEMS 

VALUABLE  OU?^>f5rTnF^^i^^ 
clopedia  Classified  Advertising,”  AN- 
CAM-Towle.  370  imges,  only  $7.95  each 
while  6  copies  last.  Lasky’s  $8.75 
“PriKif reading.  Copy  Preparation,”  6.50 
pages.  $5.95  each  (5  only).  Lowell 
Young.  P.O.  Box  101,  Kankakee,  111. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


Mr.  Publisher  .  .  . 

There  is  a  strong  (jemanid  for  good  midwestern 
and  western  newspaper  properties.  If  you  have 
been  considering  a  sale  of  your  property,  won’t 
you  please  contact  us!  We  have  a  long  list  of 
experienced,  qualified  buyers. 

Bill  King  Associates 
2025  Foothills  Road 
Golden,  Colorado  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


COMMUNITY-MINDBI)  newspiiiierman, 
with  excellent  reputation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  would  like  to  nejtotiate  purchase 
of  small  daily.  Interested  in  contract 
sale.  Bi^f^est  asset  management  know’- 
how.  (io(Kl  down  payment  a’lowing 
time  for  litiuidity.  Box  201,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 

TOP  EDITOR  with  $20M  wants  weekly 
or  part  of  daily.  Zone  5  preferred.  Box 
170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspai>er.  Newpa|>er  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

NEWSPAPERS  TOR  SALE 

BUYERS’  CONFIDENCE  has  returne<I, 
impiiries  are  up  400';^.  Now  is  the  time 
to  either  buy  or  sell  a  publication,  J.  A. 
Sny^ler,  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  02X00. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2.  Le¬ 
gal  newspaper  for  active,  fast-growing 
town  in  metropolitan  area.  Selling  for  i 
$15,000,  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

UNIQUE  WANT-AD  BI-WEEKLY  sold 
In  12  New  Jersey  counties;  nets  $13,- 
000  part-time.  Ideal  for  weekly  or  cou¬ 
ple.  Box  189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  newspaper 
group.  Oiieration  jirofitable  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Asking  price  realistic.  Wm.  F. 
Malo,  Business  Broker,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Amherst,  NH.-  03031.  (AC  603)  673- 
1319  after  6  P.M. 

WISCONSIN  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY  Gross  $130M;  profit  $50M  Price 
$120M  with  $3r>M  down.  Jim  Southern, 
Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown.  Mo. — 
64133. 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY : 
$50,000  gross:  earne<l  $20,000;  $18,000 
down.  Mild  climate  attractive  locale. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 

WELI^ESTABLISHEI)  New  England 
printing  plant,  with  finest  eiiuipment 
north  of  Boston  ;  two  weeklies,  one  52- 
year-okl  tourist  pai»er  with  finest  repu¬ 
tation  in  New  England.  locate<l  in 
prime  recreation  area,  in  new  bui'ding. 
Call:  A.  L.  Auclair  (603)  524-5679. 

PROFITABLE  EAST  COAST  DAILY 
Accessible  to  metropolitan  areas.  Pro¬ 
fitable.  $500,000  price  well  lielow  gross. 
Terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  I). C.— 20004 

CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  offset 
weekly,  grossing  $48,000,  earning  $18.- 
000;  $10,000  down  J.  A.  Snyder, 

Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.  Anaheim, 
Calif—  92806. 


HAVE  UP  TO  $30M  for  sound  news- 
pai>er.  Will  appreciate  outline  of  finan¬ 
cial  data  and  basis  for  asking  price  in 
reply  to  Box  269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wants 
weekly,  small  daily,  that  down  pay- 
mnt  of  $25-$30M  will  handle.  West 
preferred.  Brokers  o.k.  Box  71,  Editor 
&  Publisher 

WEEKLY  in  Zone  1.  Will  work  with 
retiring  publisher  for  a  year  or  two. 
then  buy.  Box  277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

HOBBY  PUBLICATIONS 

Started  in  1966,  our  specialized  hobby 
publications  have  grown  from  one  to 
five  (with  more  planned),  and  from  a 
gross  of  $3().000  the  first  year  to  over 
$400,000  in  1970,  and  an  anticipateil 
income  of  at  least  $60,000  in  1971 — 
and  we’re  still  growing!  If  you  want 
to  buy  a  mushrcKjming  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  double  in  size  in  three 
to  five  years,  please  contact :  Off-to- 
Australici.  c/o  Box  246,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  PUBLICATION ; 
should  l>e  in  tabloid  format :  grossed 
$127,000  as  magazine:  $15,000  full  price 
for  (luick  action.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

ADVERTISING  DISP^CH 

COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina.  Ohio. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  JAPE 

UNJUSTIk'lED  TAPE  for  syndicated 
columns.  Save  $.  Teletypist  Service. 
1133  Broadway.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

RESPECTIVELY,  WE  ASK  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  try — "NEWSBEAT." 
Imaginative,  stimulating  ideas  which 
have  worke<i  wonderfully  well  for  oth¬ 
ers.  Exclusive  to  first  subscriber  per 
area.  $2.25-a-month,  till  forbid.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 

INNOVATIVE  WEEKLY  COLUMN 
Plots,  starts,  reviews  of  coming  week's 
TV— "PRIME  TIME  FLICKS.”  For 
sample:  B.H.P,,  Box  225,  Somerset, 
N.J.  0SS73 

“THE  GREEN  THUMB” — an  expert  on 
indoor  and  outdoor  plants  as  well  as 
trees  gives  out  fascinating  information. 
Another  winner  from  A-Q  Features, 
P.O.  Box  112,  North  Hollywood.  Calif. 
—9160.3.  (213)  761-6794. 

WORLD-WIDE  stamp  and  coin  market 
news.  Unusual  feature.  J.  Weiss,  2739 
Noble  Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio — 44121. 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  by  lawyer-colum¬ 
nist  for  top  daily.  Juicy  divorce  cases 
fictionalized.  For  samples;  Box  25t)  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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.NKW  SPAPKK  SEKVICKS  MACHINERY  &  SIPPLIES 

FEATLRi^^ivA^^  M.4ILROOM  EQVIPMEMT 


A-Q  KKATURES  SCORES  AC  AIN! 
A<leie  Kaulkner.  California’s  leading 
int<‘rior  ilesijrner  has  >>e^n  asked  many 
times  to  write  a  weekly  column  on  in¬ 
terior  decoratinjT  l)y  other  syndicates. 
She  si^ne<l  with  us!  For  a  real  adver- 
tisinj;  builder  write  A-Q  FVatures,  P.O. 
Box  112,  North  HoIlywocMl,  California 
1U603,  (213)  761-6794.  _ 

ROOST  CTRCX'LATTON  HyiK>  reailer 
interest  :  carry  column  al>out  <lojrs. 
Kanine  Korner.  11. ’>4  No.  Western  Ave., 
HolIywmHl.  Calif.  90029. 


ritESS  E\CI!SEERS 

Ne\vspar«r  Press  Installations 
MOVINC.— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ex|>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIUMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
ri.Vria  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


RESEARCH 

('OMPRK’HENSIVE  backpround  ma¬ 
terial:  drtaile<l  rejiearch  rei>orts.  fact 
sheets- -any  subje<'t.  Box  57.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


CCTLER-HAMMER  Conveyor  Trans¬ 
fers  .  (5) 

SICNODE  Tyers,  Model  K.W.  ..  (4>  i 

Al'TOMATIC  Bottom  Wrap  Feeders  ! 

.  (41 

CHESHIRE  Mailinp  Machine  N-:‘.000 
.  (1) 

AH  in  oond  condition  and  some  not 
used  at  all.  .specifications  end  Photos 
ni\iilablc.  Half  price  or  less. 

AP  SYSTEMS,  1S941  Silver  Maple  Way. 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.- -9270.'» 

Ray  Wiseman  (AC  714)  .544-1340. 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCED 
Two  (2)  Model  227  Mueller  insertinp 
machines,  Iwith  less  than  six  months  old, 
re<luce<l  to  $15,000  each.  Eiiuippe<l  with 
main  W'ction  feiMler,  openinp  station, 
insert  fc*eler,  electronic  <*ounter,  reject 
mechanism  ami  central  lubrication.  Top 
condition.  You  save  almost  $10,000  per 
machine.  Call  Joel  Iveuchter.  Times 
Journal.  Vineland  N.J.  (609)  691-5000. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALK 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  pai>er  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y’.  10010. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

conposiyc  ROOM 

COMPUGRAPIIIC  2961  Twin  Lens.  6 
month’s  old.  complete  with  Font  strip 
and  pears;  perfect  condition  :  $7,200.  i 
Write  W.  R.  Stabler.  P.O.  Box  1.50. 
Napa,  Calif. — 94,558.  Ph :  (707)  226-' 

3711.  _ 

J rSTOWRITER.S.  rehuilt” hy~  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Larpe  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
f<ir  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1.500  Kinps  Hiphway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 
jUSTAPE  COMPUTER,  with  automat¬ 
ic  hyphenation  2  width  plups.  2  readers. 

2  punches.  New  in  1967.  used  only  2  : 
years.  Can  be  purchase<l  at  half  price, 
f’ontact  Richard  Murchake.  The  Capital- 
Gazette  Press.  Annapolis.  Md. — 21401: 
or  call  (301)  268-6011. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JU.STAPE  SR.  COMPUTER.  3  years 
old.  like  new ;  has  4  mapazines.  mixed 
mo<iule.  iine  correction  feature,  hyphen¬ 
ation  propram  and  other  extras  with 
spare  parts  kit  includinp  reader.  $5,000. 
liieal  back-up  equipment.  Call  or  write 
Henry  Savino.  Williams  Press.  Inc., 
1.526  Otto  Blvd..  Chicapo  Heiphts,  Ill. 
60411.  (312)  755-6161. 

JU.STOWRITERS — Larpe  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
WLSC..  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

PW.I  .lUSTOWRITER.S.  Friden  over¬ 
haul  prior  to  a<l,  qualify  for  service 
lontract.  Excellent  buy.  $2000  set :  3 
sets  $.5000!  Bo'es.  6.52  Hubbard  Street. 
Montpomery,  Ala.  36106.  (205)  261-5549. 

INTERTYPE  C-4  with  unused  TTS 
unit.  Ludlow.  4  cabinets,  super  sur- 
facer.  etc.  Valley  Herald.  E'10104 
Sprapuo  Ave..  SiK>kane,  Wash. — 99206; 

(  AC  509)  W'A  4-2440. 

3  FRIDEN  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
.Mmlel  82(il.  used  only  4  months.  Non- 
countinp  keylK>ard.  Serial  it's  805311. 
s(l53I0,  805307.  New  cost  per  machine 
.82,385.  .Available  at  $1600  each  or  all 
three  ff»r  845((0.  Call  Area  Co<le  518- 
165-4591.  Mr.  Clemente. 

LIKE  NEW  Justowriter  Reproducer  8- 
pt.  Newstext.  3  years  oltl.  Barpain !  , 
RiHk|s)rt  Ejiple.  Rockport.  Mass.  01966. 
(617)  546-3902. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS;  Two  Re¬ 
producers  14-pt  Commercial,  14-pt  italic: 
two  Recorders,  poo<l-lookinp  8-pt  Hum- 
)H>ldt;  extras  New  1965  oripinal  cost 
over  $12,000,  under  continuous  service 
contract,  used  by  wec-klv  newspaper. 
$1.000-a-pair,  F.Ci.B.  Amherst  (Mass.) 
Record  (41:!  I  256-8331 


MISCEU.  4^EOVS  M4CHI^ERY 

1  .5-TON  KEMP  Metal  Pot  complete 
with  Carb. 

1  SMALL  INTERNATIONAL  metal 
pumii,  3-phase  220-volts 
1  HOE  ROUTER  22%  cut-off.  excellent 
condition,  ,3-phase  220-volts 
GE  THYTHRON  jeress  drive  control 
with  two  75  HP  DC  motors  capable  , 
of  runninp  six  double  width  units  of 
press.  36.000  p.p.h.  with  plenty  spare  j 
imrts. 

1  150  HP  MOTOR.  3-pha.se.  220-volt. 

1125  rpm,  newly  rebuilt.  ■ 

For  further  information,  phone  May-  | 
narl  Woodhatch,  Area  Cocle  318.  439- 
2781,  Lake  Charles  American  Press,  ! 
Lake  Charles,  Ixaiisiana. 


EQUIPMENT  CLOSEOUT  ' 

G-4-4  INTERTYPE.  87720300,  eipht 
mapazines  8  to  36-pt.  Ideal  for  heads, 
display  advertisinp,  job  work.  $5,000. 
In  use  now. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  877381.32:  car- 
I  ries  four  fonts  on  and  24-pt.  auxiliary 
and  four  swinp  mapazines.  In  use  now. 
MIEHLB  HORIZONTAL  PRESS,  S77H- 
136.  Does  excellent  2-color  hot  type 
printinp:  was  beinp  used  as  2-pape  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper  press  before  offset  con¬ 
version.  GockI  Condition.  $500.  We  have 
to  have  the  space. 

FAIRCHILD  8  X  10  illustrator,  en- 
larpes.  Has  been  used  until  recent  off¬ 
set  conversion.  Ready  to  work  right 
now !  $800. 

/Ill  fQiiifniext  in  rxccllent  condition. 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Jackson,  li'yo. 

Herb  Bennett.  JACKSON  HOLE 
GUIDE.  Box  619.  Jackson.  Wyo.  8.3001. 
Ph:  (AC  307)  733-2430. 


PASTE^VP  SUPPLIES 


(U’STOM  PASTE-UP 
LAYOUT  OK 
OKID  SHEETS 

H<*vular  Or  Tabloid 
.'Mmd  Us  Y’our  Own 
SiH^eifications 

NTimlior  Of  Columns  — 
Width  Of  Columns 
SiHu-e  Betwe«‘n  Odumns  — 
I.#en^rth  Of  Irna^re  Area 
Print<<l  on  36-Lb. 

Or  20-Lb.  Basis 
Pai»er  In  Lipht  Blue  Ink 
We  Will  Send  Samples 
And  Price  List 

THE  LOCKWOOD  CO.  INC. 
125  No.  5th  St.  Atchison.  Ks. 
66(»02  Tel.  913-367-0110 
Pioneers  For  Ten  Y’ears 
In  Servinjr  Newspaiiers 


M.YCIIINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
P.4STE.IP  SIPPLIES 

BORDER  TAPES— SCREENS 
Famous  PARA-TONE  products  for 
Composition  Departments.  Buy  your 
tapes  for  as  low  as  42*  (1  point  Border 
Tape.  650"  roll).  Send  for  descriptive 
literature  and  discount  scheilule.  (Other 
allie<l  products  at  comparative  low 
prices.)  Orders  shipped  within  24  hours. 
TRA.SCO  GRAPHICS.  7342  W.  6.3rd 
St..  Summit,  III. — 60.501.  (.\C  :!12( 

458-5217. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


MAI'JHNERY  &  .SUPPLIES 
W.4\TED  TO  BUY 


FAIRCHILD  OPERATING  UNIT— 
TOU — 75-5 — for  Intertype  Keyboard 
Monarch.  Contact  Herman  Haynes.  The 
Advertiser  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. — 
.36104. 


NEW  OR  USED  camera  equipment  for 
offset  tablohi.  The  West  Va.  Hillbilly, 
Box  311,  Rich  wood.  West  Va.— 26261. 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 
ACAOEMIC 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col- 
ers.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write  : 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  M.4CHIISERY 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  Goss 
Duplex  Tubular;  5  units  (40  page) 
Double  formers;  2  folders,  6-position 
roll  stand  with  electric  hoist,  3  Capco 
fountains,  electric  compensators.  10.000- 
Ib.  ink  tank  (piped  with  valves  at  foun¬ 
tains)  ;  one  3-year-old  Wood  mat  form¬ 
er;  one  Sta-Hi  mat  former;  4.000-lb. 
electric  stereo  pot,  router-boring  ami 
finishing  machine,  chipping  block  plus 
other  equipment.  $13,000  OR  BEST 
OFFER.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 
Paul  lannuzzi.  Daisons  Press,  Ltd.,  14 
Bentworth  Ave.,  Toronto  390,  Ont., 
Canada.  Ph:  (416)  889-9282. 


GRADUATE  SCHOtlL?  Fellowships 
I  oiien  f€)r  professional  journalists  who 
I  want  to  work  on  a  masters’  degree  in 
journali.sm.  beginning  late  .August 
'  1971.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 
be  accepte<l  for  Gratluate  School  by 
writing  Dean  of  Graduate  S<‘h<sd.  No 
consideration  will  Is*  given  to  iiersons 
not  first  accepte<i  by  (Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 
w-riting  Director  of  Public  Inff>rmation 
&  Publications,  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
State  ITniversity.  Denton.  Texas  76203. 
At  least  two  fe'lowships  open  for 
I  writers  in  university’s  Public  Informa- 
!  tion  Office,  and  fellowships  available 
for  te.aching  and  laboratory  rei>orting 
and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 
Department.  Furnish  three  references 
with  application.  Application  deadline 
May  15.  Salary  ilepends  on  work  load. 


J-INSTRUCTOR/ Assistant  Professor  at 
small  eastern  college.  Re<iuire  M..\.  p'us 
teaching,  professional  exierience.  Box 
276,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  64- 
page,  4-unit  Hoe  Letterpress,  double 
folders,  skip-slitter,  22% "  cut-off.  mis¬ 
cellaneous  spare  parts.  Modified  for  60 
inch  rolls.  Unusually  good  condition. 
Call  The  High  Point  Enterprise.  High 
Point.  N.C.  Ph:  (919)  885-2161,  Otis 
B.  Cox  or  Dan  Williams. 


I  hXIR  SALE.  AT  LOW  PRICE:  10 
units  of  Unitubular  Press  with  2  fold- 
I  ers,  four  color  units,  3  of  which  are 
.  reversible,  permitting  perfect  register 
for  multi-color  printing.  Most  units  are 
I  new;  all  in  excellent  condition.  The 
I  Daily  Record,  Wooster,  Ohio — 44691. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  URBANITE 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 

Only  one  available  in  U.S. 

Don’t  wait  9  months  to  a  year 
for  a  press.  This  one  available 
immediately.  One  of  the  first 
to  come  on  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  market.  Far  above  av¬ 
erage  mechanical  and  operat¬ 
ing  condition. 

5  units,  heavy  duty  combina¬ 
tion  Va  &  V4  page  Urbanite 
folder  22%"  cutoff  with  bal¬ 
loon  former,  6  position  roll 
stands,  100  h.p.  drive.  Many 
extras.  Each  unit  provides  8 
standard  or  16  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  pages. 

This  unit  style  single  width, 
web  offset  press  designed  to 
meet  the  press  needs  of  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily  and  large 
weekly  or  commercial  plants. 

Call  or  Wire 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816  221-9060) 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyoble  with  order) 


4-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Alr-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRomlffaneo  tbould  accompany  cloo- 
tlflad  copy  wban  lubmlffed  for  pub- 
llcoflon  nnlost  crodlf  hot  boon  at- 
foblisbad. 

4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  cliaracters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  tor  1-yiar. 
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Help  Wented  •  •  • 


THE  BEST  JOB  O 


_ ACADEMtC _ 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  JOURNALISM 
A  limited  number  of  graduate  assist- 
antships  will  be  available  in  September 
1971  for  applicants  with  media  exiieri- 
ence.  Broad  program  leading  to  master 
of  arts  degree.  Write:  Graduate  Affairs 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. — 48823. 


ADMimSTRATlVE 

SERVICE  REP  WANTHD 
A  transfer  has  created  an  opening  for  1 
an  experienced  newspaper  ad  manager  ! 
or  ad  director.  The  one  we  want  should  ' 
speak  fluent  newspaper  as  you  will  be 
communicating  with  ad  managers  and  ! 
staff  personnel  in  a  multiple  state  area 
including  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  j 
It's  a  commission  job  that  lets  you  write 
your  own  ticket  se  if  you’re  familiar 
with  that  area,  (preferably,  live  there 
now)  send  a  complete  resume  to:  Ad- 
Builder  Division,  Multi-Ad  Services, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  806,  Peoria,  III.— 61601, 


PENINGS  IN  THE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  for  daily 
under  70,000  in  New  York  area.  De¬ 
partment  of  nine,  all  normal  work. 
Please  <lescril)e  e<lucation,  exijerienee, 
current  salary — all  in  confidence.  Box 
272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  major 
suburban  weekly  newspairer  in  Midwest. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  211,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
Good-size<l  New  England  newspai>er 
l(X>king  for  ,m  understudy  for  it’s  cre<lit 
manager.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  Bo.x  248,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER  to  head  Accounting 
for  Areji  2,  six-day  p.m.  over  ilOM  cir¬ 
culation.  CPA  welcome;  newspai)er  ex- 
|)erience  imiK>rtant ;  all  other  dei)art- 
ment  heads  fully  professional.  Write  in 
confidence;  please  tell  present  compen- 
sittion  ;  we  ex|>ect  to  pay  properly  for  a 
gcxMl  person.  Box  260,  Eidtor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


. . mill . . 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  | 

Name - - - m 


g  Addreas- 
i  Qty - 


Stale. 


Code 


I  Authorized  by 

I  CInMilication  _ 


NEWSPAPER  AND 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ( 

LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER  , 
Major  Region  One  daily  newspaper  has 
o|>ening  for  Lal>or  Relations  Manager  i 
to  handle  union  grievances,  arbitra¬ 
tions  and  participate  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  Prefer  LLB  with  recent  NLRB 
experience.  Excellent  growth  opportun¬ 
ity  providing  top  salary  and  benefits.  : 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  com-  ! 
plete  confidence  to  Box  252,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em-  ' 
ployer. 


CARTOONISTS 

j  CARTOONISTS  for  internationally  fa- 
i  mous  comic  book  firm,  preferably  ex- 
i  perienced  in  comic  book  or  comic  strip 
field,  and  resident  of  Los  Angeles  or 
vicinity.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST 
Politically  independent  editorial  page 
needs  a  full-time  staff  cartoonist  who 
can  draw  on  local  as  well  as  national 
and  international  subjects  with  impact. 
Major  metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  Area 
,  2.  Send  samples  and  resume  to  Box 
I  198,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

Opportunity  for  experienced  individual 
to  join  a  new  management  team  in 
complete  charge  of  single  copy  sales 
...  a  goixl  salary  -p  increase  bonus. 
Send  your  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Edw.  L.  Bennett,  Newark 
News,  Newark,  N.J. — 07101. 

I  CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR,  experi¬ 
enced  in  organizing  carrier  sales,  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity  with  large  group. 
Box  232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

;  EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  for  80,000 
daily.  You  must  be  good  with  display 
layouts,  know  entire  classified  proce- 
j  dure,  plus  telephone  solicitation.  Attrac¬ 
tive  salary  plus  incentive.  Send  resumi 
or  call  Maurice  Williams,  Advertising 
I  Dir.,  The  Gastonia  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
1538,  Gastonia,  N.C.— 28052.  (Ph:  704- 
864-3293). 


RELATED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  AD  REP 
for  weekly  newspaper,  southern  New 
England  (man  or  woman).  Excellent 
salary  and  commission  arrangement, 
lienefits.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  at  least  one  year  daily 
beat  experience,  for  rapidly-growing 
South  Florida  daily.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Send  resume  to  Box 
181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E*DITOR  for  350,000  distribution  frater¬ 
nal  magazine.  Energetic,  ambitious, 
’take-charge’  type  to  write,  lay  out  and 
supervise  magazine  production :  some 
knowledge  of  photography.  Full  fringe 
package  including  fully-paid  hospital, 
sick  leave  accumulation,  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  Salary  to  $12,000.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  writing  to  Box 
145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER— Perceptive,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  experienced,  who  knows 
the  way  around  income  statements  and 
balance  sheets,  wanted  for  No.  2  spot 
in  business  news  department  of  32- 
year-old  Washington  trade  publication. 
This  job  is  for  a  reporter  who  wants 
to  be  where  the  action  is,  covering 
goveimment  and  industry  activities. 

.  combining  hard  news  with  evaluation 
I  and  analysis.  Must  be  able  to  turn  out 
1  fast,  clean  copy  and  quickly  learn  a 
!  complex  news  area  and  our  specialized 
;  approach  to  covering  it  in  depth.  No 
I  lobbying  or  PR — only  hard  news  work. 
Prefer  career-oriented  younger  news¬ 
man.  Five-figrure  salary,  top  fringe 
I  benefits,  opportunity  for  fast  advance- 
’  ment.  Send  resum^— but  no  clippings — 
to  Box  165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WYOMING  .5-day  morning  tabloid  needs 
I  a  young,  experienced  news  editor  desir- 
I  ing  to  live  and  work  in  pure  air.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News,  Worland,  Wyo. — 82401. 


CHIEF  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
sought  for  Zone  5  medium  daily  with 
high  standards.  Applicant  should  have 
management  experience,  demonstrable 
abilities  to  lead  staff,  represent  paper 
in  community.  Excellent  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  full  resume,  references, 
salary  history  to  Box  202,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


m  Copy 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN.  experi- 
ence<l,  for  30,000  daily  in  Area  6. 
Ample  growth  opportunity.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  215,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  I  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  i 

1  I  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
g  ;  opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
m  Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems.  Send  , 
m  resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


=  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
S  j  wanted  for  small  Alaska  offset  daily.  ; 
m  I  Salary  and  commission.  Write:  Lew  ^ 
g  j  Williams.  Daily  News,  Box  79,  Ketch-  i 
g  ikan,  Alaska — 99901.  | 


NORTHERN  CALIF.  EVENING  ABC  | 
paper  seeks  aggressive,  well  seasoned  i 
ad  manager.  Good  salary,  bonus,  in¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs.  Give 
full  resume  and  salary  needs.  Box  230,  , 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ; 


CALIFORNIA  GROUP  needs  experi-  ; 
ence<l  ad  director  with  ideas  and  good  ! 
managerial  record.  References  and  ex-  I 
perience  in  first  letter.  Box  208,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  IN  ZONE  8  has 
opening  for  enthusiastic  ad  salesman, 
minimum  2  years  experience.  Thriving 
university  community  close  to  moun¬ 
tains.  Gootl  schools,  climate,  opportun¬ 
ity.  Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  chain 
of  four  suburban  weeklies  plus  “city 
magazine.’’  Excellent  opportunity  lead¬ 
ing  5-man  staff.  Must  be  strong  on 
ideas,  promotions,  and  willing  to  sell 
and  handle  own  accounts.  Award-win¬ 
ning  papers  in  Zone  5  and  7.  Box  262. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Independent  metropolitan  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2  is  looking  for  a  strong 
second-in-command  for  its  editorial  and 
opposite  editorial  pages.  "The  one  we 
want  is  a  stylish  writer,  a  critical  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  political  moderate,  has  a 
background  in  national  affairs,  and 
would  like  to  join  the  executive  ranks 
of  a  top  organization.  Salary  open. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips.  Box  192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  handle  courthouse,  small 
central  Pennsylvania  daily.  Bo.x  188, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  10,000 
morning  daily  seeks  managing  editor 
with  strong  local  news  orientation,  edi¬ 
torial  writing  experience  (we’re  con¬ 
servative),  and  enthusiasm  for  repre¬ 
senting  the  newspaper  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Ability  to  direct  city  side  staff  is 
a  vital  consideration ;  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  wire  desk  work  is  not.  Include 
resume  with  reply.  Box  240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER  with  imagination;  needs  some 
desk  experience;  good  with  camera; 
feature  writing  ability;  for  offset  semi¬ 
weekly  with  4,500  circulation;  2  to  4 
years’  experience  in  news.  Excellent 
location — 1%  hours  from  beaches, 
mountains,  metropolitan  area.  Write, 
with  professional  and  personal  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Bob  Allen,  Lebanon  Express, 
P.O.  Box  546,  Lebanon,  Oreg — 97356. 


WANT  A  BETTER  JOB  7 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able — all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  employers  seek¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
—98310. 
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HKLP  WANTED 


HEI.P  W  ANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


RRESSMEI\-STEREOT\PERS 


EDITORIAL 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina* 
tion  department  with  S-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37%-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  l)enefits.  Omtact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
— 33578  ;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 


READ  THIS.  ONE 

sentf:nce  at  a  time 

ARE  YOU  A  CITY  EDITOR  or  as¬ 
sistant.  sui>ervising  10  or  more  general 
staffers?  Then  read  the  next  sentence. 
Are  vou  j)nMlu«'tion-oriente<i.  able  to 
keep  people  on  the  track  of  news?  Take 
the  next  ^t<*p.  Are  you  ingenious 
enough  to  come  up  with  a  different 
angle  on  the  s|K»t  story  everyone  else 
is  doing?  Go  ahead.  Do  you  believe  that 
local  news,  with  names,  addresses  and 
who  did  what  to  whom,  is  the  hejirt  of 
a  newspaix'r?  If  you’ve  gotten  this  far, 
you  may  l»e  qualifie<l  as  a  key  individual 
for  one  of  America’s  most  unusual 
g!*oups.  Write  to  Box  218.  E<litor  & 
Publisher,  telling  how  you  fit  the  re- 
<iuirements  liste<l  alx>ve. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  WANTED: 
We  nee<l  a  young  person  who  is  quali- 
fie<l  as  a  newspa|»er  rei>orter.  What  we 
nee<l  in  our  pai>er  is  local  news  and 
s<»meone  with  the  energy  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  this  news  which  involves 
imagination  an<l  what  might  l>e  termed 
a  “nose  for  news  should  also  l»e  able 
to  write  feature  articles.  If  interestcnl. 
write  J.  C.  Phillips,  News-Herald,  Bur¬ 
ger,  Texas  79007. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Lively,  growing  6-«lay  daily  looking  for 
young  person  with  enough  people-man¬ 
agement  savvy  and  local  news  aware¬ 
ness  to  manage  top  level  staff  and  pro¬ 
duce  high  quality  paper  in  25,000  class. 
Photo-consciousness,  detail  hamlling. 
governmental  knowledge,  exi>erienee, 
character  and  desire  to  grow  with  grow¬ 
ing  organization — all  im|M>rtant.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Excellent  fringes.  New  building 
with  older  letterpress  e<iuipment  look¬ 
ing  toward  change.  Not  for  a  l)eginner. 
$10.(KM»  up. 


rRIMHRS 


EDITOR  for  suburban  newsi).ipers. 
lloM  |M>pulation  ;  area  to  exidotle  from 
4(iM  student  University  of  Buffalo  l>eing 
built  by  N.Y.  State.  Mislern  plant  in  a 
community  on  the  move.  Amherst  Bee. 
P.O.  Box  1.57,  Buffalo.  N.Y.— 14221 
(AC  7D>)  6:12-4T(M» 


TOP  MONEY  for  the  top  individual  in 
composing  room  who  is  familiar  with 
hot  and  cold-type  processes.  7-day 
evening  and  Sunday  operation  in  Mid- 
w’est.  Good  salary  with  best  of  fringe 
lienefits,  including  substantial  pension. 
Submit  resume,  listing  past  perform¬ 
ances.  qualifications  and  date  of  avail¬ 
ability.  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRirr.  IX  DETAIL 
BOX  242,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


REWRITE  &  GENERAL  REPORTING 
Exi>erienc<'  or  formal  training  a  must. 
Progressive  suburban  Philadelphia 
daily.  Some  chance  for  feature  and  in¬ 
vestigative  re|K>rting.  (hkkI  Ixmefits  in¬ 
cluding  major  me<lical  an<l  pension 
plan.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Cal¬ 
vin  Craig,  1104  W.  Thomas  Rd.,  I^ins- 
dalc,  Pa.  1944«. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  largest  suburban 
newspaper  group,  facing  expansion, 
st^eks  managing  e<Utor.  Must  be  quick, 
fast  copy  editor,  and  able  to  play  role 
in  outstan<iing  Rochester  suburban 
community.  Potential  for  a<lvancement 
an<l  e<iuity.  Skille<l  professional  only. 
Genesee  Valley  Newspapers.  I  S.  Main 
St..  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534.  (AC  716) 
:iSl-3300. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
FOR  NEWS  BUREAU 
Care  to  join  an  aggressive  news  team 
on  a  growing.  me<lium-size<l  a.m.  paper 
in  eastern  Maryland?  We  have  an 
opening  for  a  reiM>rier  to  handle  our 
Chamlxrsburg  (Pa.)  news  office. 

This  is  general  assignments,  reporter- 
photography  work.  Your  exi>erience  and 
growth  wi'l  only  \>e  limiRnl  by  your  own 
ability  and  initiative.  Applicant  with  1 
to  2  years  hanl-news  news  exi>erience 
will  l>e  given  particular  attention. 

Send  a  complete  resume  and  clips  to 
Personnel  Director.  The  Herald-Mail, 
Hagerstown.  Maryland  21740. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  oi>eration.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position.  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


LAYOUT— PASTE/DP 


REPORTER 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com- 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
type  an<l  computer  operations.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 
background  to  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  LAYOL’T  ARTIST,  ex- 
perience<l  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold-type  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of 
volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813)  688- 

8508*  or  write  013  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland.  Fla. — .(3803. 


YOU  .\RE  a  reiMjrter  languishing  on  a 
small  flaiiy. 

YOU  HAVE  a  coMcge  degree.  1  or  2 
years’  of  wilid  ex|K‘rience.  and  a  repu¬ 
tation  L)r  accuracy,  fairness  an<l  thor¬ 
oughness, 

YOU  WANT  more  responsihilitiy.  more 
variety  in  assignments,  a  job  with  a 
future  on  a  newspaper  that’s  eslale 
lishe<l,  resiH*cte<l.  and  growing. 

WE  OFFER  a  chance  to  step  into  one 
of  our  key  re|K>rting-writing  slK>ts  .  .  . 
work  that  <lemands  dedication  and  pro¬ 
fessional  attitudes. 

YOU  WILL  relocate  in  a  medium-sized 
eiistern  city,  prospemus  and  modern, 
rich  in  cultural  opportunities,  and  of¬ 
fering  excellent  schools. 

WRITE  TODAY  to  Box  265.  Eidtor  & 
Publisher.  Send  full  resume,  references 
ami  sam!»les  of  work. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER— 40.600  to 
50. 000  class.  Oi>ening  for  top  cojjy  ^li- 
tor.  Exe<*utive  promotion  opportunity. 
No  l»eginners.  Box  254.  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher 


PURLIC  RELATloys 


OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 


CREATIVE  WRITER  with  administra- 
live  talent ;  assistant  PR  director  for 
national  health  organization.  Reply  to 
Box  177,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MACHINIST  to  maintain  6  Linotyi>os, 
TTS  and  small  computer  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia;  semi-weekly:  days.  Excellent 
benefits.  Write  Box  2.7.5,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher,  KivinR  backpiround  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


ARE  YOU  COOD? 

Then  mayl)e  you’re  itikmI  enouiih  to  work 
for  The  Floridian,  the  |)ace-settin(i.  off¬ 
set,  full-color  Sunday  maitazine  of  The 
St.  PetersburpT  Times.  We  nj-ed  one  edi¬ 
tor  to  e<Iit/rewrite  with  flair  and  sen¬ 
sitivity  :  to  imairineer  story  ideas  with 
imiiort  and  impact:  to  cr>mmunicate 
with  writers:  to  work  with  uraphics 
Iieople  althouch  this  job  is  content-ori¬ 
ented:  to  interact  with  the  rest  of  a 
personable,  younc.  feisty,  four-man 
staff.  Go<k1  pay.  brand-new  buildins 
and  e<iui!>ment.  top  fringes  (includint; 
life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico). 

VV’rite  all  details  to  Robert  Haiman, 
ManattinR  Editor.  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida — 37771. 


EXCELLENT  POSITION  for  a  iiei.son 
with  a  public  relations  background.  It 
will  afford  the  successful  apiilicant  an 
opportunity  to  display  abiliti<-s  while 
workintr  with  an  association  in  devel- 
opinjj  and  implementing  an  effective 
l>uhlic  relations  proirram.  Forward 
resume  to  Western  New  York  Hospital 
Association.  2005  Sheridan  Drive,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.— 14223. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
established  6-i.e.-son  job  shop;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity,  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  anil  Sunday.  Layout  and 
makeup  exiierience  neeiied.  Box  264,  Bkli- 
tor  &  Puhlisher. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  ojiera- 
tion,  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $193 
— 374/0  hour* — pensions — 8  holidays — 
liberal  vacation  and  insurance  plan. 
W.  H.  Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury,  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  19466.  Ph:  (214)  323-3000. 


PO.SITION.S  \^  .4NTKD 


SPORTS  EDITOR  A  giKsl  writer  with 
demimstrateil  organizational  ability, 
imagination  in  the  use  of  pictures  ami 
layout,  a  strong  commitment  to  local 
coverage  and  the  dedication  to  produce, 
as  the  hard-working  head  of  a  four- 
man  deiKirtment.  the  finest  s|>orts  sec¬ 
tion  iHissible.  Send  three  c'ips  of  stories 
or  columns  and  three  page  layouts,  to 
Box  270.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  P.M.  in  pleasant,  growing  uni¬ 
versity  town  of  Ifl.OnO  neeiis  ( I )  bright 
young  person  with  reiairting,  some  desk 
ex|>erience:  (2)  reporter,  exiierienced  or 
J-grad.  Offset,  new  mmlern  plant.  Gomi 
pay,  fringes.  Box  250,  Eilitor  &  Pulc 
lisher. 


MALE  MASTER’S  CANDIDATE,  33, 
seeks  journalism  eilucation  position  fall, 
1971.  Ten  years’  exiH-i-ience  in  eilitorial, 
advertising,  graphics  and  publications 
tiesign.  Currently  working  with  under¬ 
graduate  reporting,  eiliting  labs  and 
campus  daily.  Box  267,  Eklitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


KETCHIKAN  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key¬ 
board  Operator  capable  operating  and 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Ontact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


HEAD  MACHINIST 
6-day  afternoon  daily  seeks  top-notch 
machinist  for  hot  metal  operation.  Ul¬ 
tra  modern  plant  located  in  upstate 
New  York.  All  benefits.  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  major  medical  for  seif  and 
family.  Paid  holidays  and  vacation, 
company-paid  pension  plan.  Top  salary 
for  top  man.  Send  complete  resume  in 
confidence  to  Thos.  Ceravolo,  Union 
Sun  &  Journal,  Locki)ort,  N.Y. — 14094. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Finance  Of¬ 
ficer:  Versed  in  all  revenuc/expense 
departments  of  medium-size  dailies, 
large  weeklies,  radio.  Conversant  in 
letterpress  or  offset  plants  and  conver¬ 
sion  projects.  Accomplisheil  financial 
background,  computer,  advertising  and 
promotion  experience,  practical  man¬ 
agement  and  organization  philosophy. 
Age  42.  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  EDITOR 


To  spearhead  change  at  a  well-known  publication 
serving  the  construction  field  and  its  related  pro¬ 
fessions. 

Needed  is  a  metomorphasis  in  editorial  direction  so 
the  magazine  can  relate  better  ta  current  market 
requirements  and  industry  trends.  The  new  editor  will 
have  a  free  hand  with  personnel  organization  and 
utilization.  Interested  candidates  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  building  industry.  Location  is 
confidential  at  this  stage,  so  they  should  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  move.  Salary  $27,500  to  start  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  earnings  as  success  ensues.  Reply 
to  Hal  Lemmon: 


PRESS^^E^-STEREOTYPERS 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man¬ 
ager  20  years’  exiierience  with  siune 
company  in  highly  comiietitive  market. 
Age  45.  Box  245,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN,  experienced,  for  4-Unit 
Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset.  Quality¬ 
conscious  and  hard-working;  great  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  person.  Send  letter  stat¬ 
ing  background  and  salary  dcsireil  to 
The  Freehold  Transcript,  Box  110, 
Freehold,  N.J. — 07'728,  att’n:  Mr.  Ber- 
nardini. 


GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Age  45.  20  years’  experience  in  news, 
advertising,  circulation.  production, 
personnel,  lalior  relations,  budgeting, 
purchasing:  11  years’  at  management 
level:  6  in  offset. 

Honor  J-Grad,  seminars  at  API,  AN  PA 
lalior  relations,  management  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  Marrieil,  children. 

Presently  business  manager  2.5-50M 
daily.  Desire  management  opening  liy 
July  1.  Complete  resume,  including  top 
references.  Box  273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


a  PRESSMAN-STEREO-COMB  48-page 

JGoss,  Rotary  autoplate,  immediately  for 
I  6-day  daily.  Ed.  Hauck,  Dickinson 
I  Press,  Dickinson,  N.D. — 58601.  (AC 
'  j  701)  225-8111. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN,  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages-  many  fringe  benefits. 
Good  opiKirtunity  with  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write:  General  Mgr.,  Allied 
Ptg.  Corp.,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J. — 07631 


Box  255,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FULLY  QUALIFIED  publisher,  general 
manager,  ail  director.  Age  48,  27  years’ 
solid  experience  small  dailies.  Selling 
own  publication,  ready  March  1st.  Box 
243,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 
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Positions  Wonted.. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCVL4TIOIS  , 


CIRCULATOR  with  strong  background 
in  sales  development  desires  opportunity 
as  manager  on  aggressive  weekly  or 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  65,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS  CM  desires 
change.  Managing  17,000  at  present:  12 
years’  experience  all  phases.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Comp'ete  resume  upon  request. 
Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wishes  to 
relm-ate.  10  years’  exi)erience  on  SOM 
ilaily.  College  graduate.  Prefer  Zone 
5.  7,  or  8.  Bo.\  261.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISIISG 

NEKI)  A  SOLID 
LINAGE  BUILDER? 

Increase  rejrular  accounts — develop  new 
ones  plus  newspa|)er  promotions.  Box 
25:1,  E^Iitor  &  Publisher. 

15  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE,  retail  and 
national;  mana^^erial  |>osition  wanted. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  247,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


12-YEAR-VETERAN.  35,  4  years’  man¬ 
aging  e<litor  5-15M  dailies,  J-Master, 
digs  deep  for  news,  seeks  permanent 
position  in  Area  8  or  6.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  713-245-8086.  or  write  P.O. 
Box  1470,  Bay  City,  Texas — 77414. 


EDITORIAL  \ 

JOURNALIST-ARTIST  seeks  position 
as  art  critic  or  art  reporter  in  Zone 
1  or  2.  Undergraduate  work  in  art; 
master’s  in  journalism.  Experienced 
reporter,  copy  editor,  layout,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  government.  Have  exhibited 
in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Box  206,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  Ss 
Publishe*. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR ;  now  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  7  years’  experience 
and  No.  2  man  on  ^itorial  page  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Under  35.  Moder¬ 
ately  conservative.  Salary  requirement: 
$20,000.  Box  157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  medium 
daily.  A  real  pro,  in  his  prime,  who 
can  put  it  all  together.  Take  the  road 
to  excellence.  Box  163,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  EDITOR.  35,  seeks 
executive  spot  in  D.C.-Ba!timore-Va. 
area.  Metro  desk  background,  top  dail¬ 
ies.  Now  editing,  directing.  Production  • 
specialist.  Box  168,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

COPYREADER — exiwrienced  to  the 
brim;  having  been  in  the  profession  a 
life-time:  and  being  now  '71.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I’m  sort  of  a  male  Gloria 
Swanson,  health-wise.  So,  ye  e<litors, 
count  upon  getting  your  money’s  worth, 
copyreading-wise.  Presently  employed. 
Box  159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASPIRING  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
with  freshly-inked  diploma  seeks  em¬ 
ployment.  Needs  only  experience  to 
complement  native  genius.  Box  171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  strong,  varied  background 
of  newspaper  experience.  Specializes  in 
editorial  page,  in-depth,  political,  and 
public  affairs  copy.  Mature— dependable. 
California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 
Southwest  Texas.  Bo.x  229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DEMANDING  ECOLOGY-SCIENCE 
post.  Boxed-in  editor/writer  of  uncom¬ 
monly  wide  experience.  Box  204,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  2'^  years’  experience  in 
all  areas,  seeks  position  on  paper  over 
35,000  circulation.  Has  Master’s  in  His¬ 
tory.  Box  209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITING  START  wanted 
by  June  graduate.  Has  experience  cov¬ 
ering  NASA,  including  Apollo-14 
launch.  Good  writer  and  photographer. 
Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience 
suburban  N.Y.  daily  :  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor.  public  streaking.  Box  217,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BOOK  CRITIC,  29,  free-lance,  vast  ex¬ 
perience,  60  reviews  annual’y  in  15  top 
journals,  seeks  permanent  critic’s  slot. 
Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  MARRIED 


EDITORIAL 


PENNEY-WINNING  woman’s  editor 
wants  job  as  women’s  or  newsfeature’s 
reporter-deskman.  Young, talented — will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Box  207,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HONORS  GRAD  of  Big  Ten  J-School 
seeks  chance  to  show  ability  in  Zone 
5  or  7.  Young  and  creative.  Box  274, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER,  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORT¬ 
ER  3  years’  mixed  exi)erience,  21,  mar- 
rie<l.  B.S.  Journalism.  Top  collegiate 
daily  editor.  Seek  to  go  and  grow  with 
daily,  weekly  in  Zones  4,  6,  8.  Avail¬ 
able  June  ’71.  Box  56,  Rlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  3 
years’  mixed  e.xi)erience  with  top  col¬ 
legiate  daily.  Can  handle  reporting,  ed¬ 
iting,  wire.  22,  single.  B.S.  Journalism. 
Resume  available  All  zones.  Box  244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  with  6 
years’  ex|)erience  on  daily  newspaper. 
B.A.  degree  in  journalism.  Seeks  simi¬ 
lar  job  in  metropolitan  area.  Box  184, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE,  ENTERPRISING :  8  years’ 
experience  in  hard  news  and  supple¬ 
ment  pro<luction.  desking.  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Interested  in  food  editorship.  Box 
271,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

i  MIDWEST  CLIMATE  muggier  than 
j  Central  Park.  Want  Area  8  job  July  1. 
I  Decade  on  small  and  large  dailies.  Re- 
i  ix>rting,  heads,  erliting,  makeup.  Box 
I  249,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

'  J-GRAD,  26,  3  years’  exi>erience  re- 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  TEAM  Porter-photographer  medium  daily.  Now 
seeks  jobs  on  daily.  Area  4  or  5.  M.S.  teaching  overseas,  will  return  in  June. 
Columbia.  World  Press  Photo  winner,  ^“^s  reporting  or  editorial  "^itmg 
Available  July.  Box  227,  Editor  &  Pub-  progressive  daily.  Box  46.  Editor 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  wants  to  ap¬ 
ply  talents  to  building  progressive  pa¬ 
per.  Now  in  managerial  post  on  drift¬ 
ing  medium  daily.  Broad  experience : 
good  education.  Available  March.  Box 
170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  copy  editor- reporter, 
all  phases  newsroom  work.  Married. 
Ph:  (305)  887-8606. 

VETTERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work  as 
reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or 
near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
School.  Box  178,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  major  univer¬ 
sity  magazine  offers  broad  photo-jour¬ 
nalism-public  relations-broadcast  back¬ 
ground  for  editorship  or  PR  post  with 
college,  foundation,  or  specialty  publi¬ 
cation.  Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEMI-WEEKLY  EDITOR,  experienced,  !  ' 
desires  immeiliate  move  to  large  or  | 
medium  daily  staff.  Top  N.M.P.A.  |  - 
award-winner  (’70).  Solid  background  ^ 
news/photography.  B.S.  Journalism.  34,  j 
married.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ] 

MAN.  24,  wants  reporting,  writing  j 
spot.  Political  Science  M.A.,  journalism 
minor.  Small  town  radio  and  newspaper  - 
experience.  Prefer  small  daily.  No  mili-  ' 
tary  commitment.  Box  226,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher.  ^ 

I  TALENT,  INDUSTRY,  EXPERIENCE  ,  1 
I  Available  June  (flexible)  for  right  iiost:  i 
i  editor/writer  in  news  or  sports.  If  you  '  1 
!  need  a  quality,  all-phase  pro,  I’m  your 
j  man.  Bo.x  241,  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 

SPORTS  EDITOR  small  daily.  24,  can  j 
handle  general  assignment :  seeks  job  1 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  ]  1 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  ^ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER :  former  daily  , 
managing  editor:  midwest  native,  GOP.  1 
Box  223,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ENTERTAINMENT  ' 
columnist  and  writer  at  major  daily; 
has  done  layout  and  editing  for  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper.  Box  216,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 

ALERT  NEWSWOMAN,  24.  three 
years’  metro  daily,  6  months’  wire 
service,  overseas  stringer  for  New  York 
Times.  Solid  reporting  in-depth.  Any 
Zone.  Bo.x  210,  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 

REPORTER-EDITOR,  36,  with  15  j 
years’  as  writer,  editor,  layout,  bureau 
chief,  seeks  challenge  back  home.  Can 
and  have  run  staff.  April  or  after.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1-3:  consider  all.  Top  refer-  i 
ences.  Don  Henry,  61A  Hechtseestrasse,  ^ 

8  Munich  80,  Germany. 

EDITOR — Small  daily  or  weekly  in 
Southwest.  Productive,  dependable  pro 
with  strong,  broad  experience  as  writer  I 
and  editor.  Capable  of  directing  the 
work  or  doing  it  himself.  Can  cover  | 
and  write  the  story,  edit  and  head-up  I 
the  copy,  lay  out  and  make  up  the  page, 
write  the  column  and  the  editorial,  di-  I 
rect  the  staff,  and  make  it  all  look  I 
easy.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


FREE-LANCE 

WASHINGTON-BASED  military  spec¬ 
ialist.  Member  National  Press,  .4rmy- 
Navy  Clubs.  Taking  limite<l  number 
special  assignments.  Box  257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CONCERNED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  B.A.. 
27,  wants  chance  to  prove  ability  with 
magazine  or  daily.  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

J-SCHOOL  MA  with  considerable  photo¬ 
graphic  experience  and  talent  desires 
position  as  photographer  or  photo  edi¬ 
tor  in  publications  field.  Box  219,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERIENCED,  who  exercises  ingenu¬ 
ity  on  routine  assignments,  seeks  ix>si- 
tion  on  photo-conscious  daily.  Developes 
own  ideas  for  photo  features.  Box  258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph:  (209)  823-2945:  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8 ;  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman:  exiierienced  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
presses.  Background  experience:  8 
years’  in  letterpress,  4  years’  on  large 
offset  daily.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspaper  or  publications;  TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  17). 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Seeks  similar  or  production  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  progressive  daily. 
References.  Box  99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately!  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN/SUTERINTENDENT 
25  years’  exjierience,  hot  metal  and 
cold-type  experience ;  computerized  tape 
operation :  know  costs.  Will  relocate. 
References.  Box  275,  Ealitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  PR  POST  WANTED 
by  man,  30,  holding  management  PR 
job,  one  of  nation’s  most  famous  com¬ 
panies.  Two  Columbia  degrees.  Major 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Like  PR, 
but  not  for  large  corporation.  Want 
academic  environment.  Box  251,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

lly  Robert  l\  Brown 

Who  pulls  the  strings? 


The  direct  mail  industry  is 
waging  a  battle  against  detrac¬ 
tors  of  that  business.  Currently, 
the  techni(iue  is  to  accuse  news¬ 
papers  of  participating  in  an 
illegal  conspiracy  against  third 
class  mail  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
words  “junk  mail”  in  newspa¬ 
per  columns  is  offered  as  proof 
that  some  one  somewhere  is 
guiding  the  newspaper  attack. 

Imagine  some  newspaper 
publisher  or  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executive  sending  out  in¬ 
structions  to  assorted  editorial 
writers  and  columnists  that  it  is 
time  for  another  anti-junk  mail 
))iece  because  direct  mail  is  tak¬ 
ing  advertising  dollars  away 
from  newspapers.  That’s  the 
picture  that  is  being  peddled  in 
Washington  by  the  direct  mail 
people. 

Spearhead  of  this  attack  is  a 
2.o<>-page  lx>ok  calle<l:  “Billions 
of  False  Impressions,  an  An¬ 
thology  of  Deception.”  It  is 
comi)iled  and  edited  by  John 
Lyle  Shimek;  and  “published  in 
the  public  interest”  by  Con- 
cej)ts  of  Po.stal  Economics 
(C.O.P.E.). 

The  Chicago  office  of 
C.O.P.E.  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Mail  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  of  which  J.  R. 
Cole  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  pres¬ 
ident.  William  Hoag  in  that 
office  told  E&P  that  C.O.P.E.  is 
an  organization  that  is  promot¬ 
ing  the  direct  mail  business  and 
that  Mr.  Cole  .spends  most  of 
his  time  in  Wa.shington  and 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

The  book  states  direct  mail  is 
u.sed  regularly  by  the  10%  to 
2h'r  of  all  .American  busi- 
nes.ses;  is  the  third  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  medium;  it  is  accepted 
by  75''fl  of  the  people  who  say 
they  open  and  “glance”  at 
direct  mail  pieces;  that  thii'd 
class  mail  more  than  pays  its 
way  through  the  Post  Office, 
according  to  i)ostal  statistics, 
which  is  more  than  second  class 
can  claim. 

“Advertising  by  mail  has  be¬ 
come  as  much  a  part  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  apple  pie  or  the  World 
Series,”  it  states. 

“The  pages  which  follow  offer 
the  student  of  contemporary 
problems  a  frightening  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  abuse  of 
power  by  a  substantial  segment 
of  a  communications  medium 
which  has  succumbed  to  bribery 
by  its  own  pocketbook  rather 


than  by  that  of  others. 

“Some  who  read  these  pages 
will  doubt  that  such  things 
could  happen  in  America.  Oth¬ 
ers  will  recognize  all  too  well 
that  they  can  happen,  that  they 
have  already  hapjjened ,  and 
that  the  hour  is  late  for  reme¬ 
dying  their  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  effects  upon  the  quality  of 
our  lives. 

“Thinking  persons  know  that 
basic  importance  to  our  way  of 
life  of  having  a  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  press.  They  know,  too, 
that  abuse  and  irresponsibility 
in  several  segments  of  U.  S. 
business  and  industiy  have  led 
to  federal  controls  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  average  U.  S. 
citizen  to  anticipate.  We  as  a 
nation  can  continue  to  hope  that 
federal  controls  do  not  come  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.” 

There  you  have  it:  Shape  up, 
or  else. 

*  *  * 

A  lot  of  editorial  writers,  car¬ 
toonists  and  columnists  will  be 
sui'prised  to  learn  of  their  mo¬ 
tivation  in  writing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  junk  mail.  “W’hy  have 
those  certain  newspapers  tried 
so  hard  and  for  so  long  to  pin 
the  outcast  label  on  mail  adver¬ 
tising?  Why  have  they  stooped 
to  tactics  which  would  probably 
bring  legal  action  against  al¬ 
most  any  other  offender  besides 
newspapers?”  the  book  asks. 

“Two  reasons  stand  out  clear¬ 
ly,”  it  is  explained.  “They  have 
thought  they  could  get  away 
with  it.  (So  far  they  have  been 
right.)  But  more  compelling 
was  the  reason  that  they  needed 
the  advertising  revenues  they 
thought  their  damaging  attacks 
on  their  principal  competitor 
would  bring  them.  The  glitter¬ 
ing  end  justified  the  highly 
(luestionable  means.” 

The  latest  column  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject  of  junk  mail 
was  written  last  week  by  John 
Pennekamp  in  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald.  He  took  off  on  the  subject 
of  unwanted  mail  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  two  pieces  unstamped 
within  10  days  and  was  dunned 
by  the  mail  man  for  postage 
due.  To  add  to  the  insult,  the 
return  envelopes  inside  were 
properly  stamped. 

We  can  just  see  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nekamp  sitting  at  his  typewrit¬ 
er  in  high  dudgeon  calculating 
that  every  word  he  writes  is 
going  to  kill  off  a  direct  mail 
advertiser  who  will  then  use  the 
columns  of  the  Herald  instead. 
The  author  of  the  C.O.P.E.  book 
would  have  us  believe  that 


someone  told  Mr.  Pennekamp  to 
do  that  for  that  very  reason. 

*  *  ♦ 

If  the  C.O.P.E.  lx)ok  is  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  it  is  going  to  be  a 
messy  one. 

The  book  is  not  just  a  defense 
of  the  direct  mail  business.  It  is 
an  attack  against  newspapers 
which  the  author  and  sponsors 
of  the  book  contend  are 
“abusing  their  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press  by  putting  expediency  and 
profit  ahead  of  their  clear  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  tell  the  truth.” 

Telling  the  truth,  as  the 
spon.sors  of  the  book  see  it,  in¬ 
volves  repeating  old  canards 
like  this:  “Newspapers  are  to¬ 
day  the  only  major  industry  in 
the  U.  S.  with  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  Federal 
Wages  and  Hours  Law  and 
state  Child  labor  Laws  which 
allows  them  to  employ  children 
at  ‘coolie’  wages  to  deliver  their 
product.  The  newspaper  indu.s- 
try  is  the  only  major  industry 
known  to  the  writer  in  which 
some  of  its  members  violate  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Law  by  re¬ 
quiring  newsboys  also  to  do 
bindery  work  in  inserting  news¬ 
paper  supplements  into  the 
daily  newspapers.” 

Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  allegedly  objective 
statement  which  reveals  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  book: 

“So  affectively  has  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign  against  mail 
advertising  been  managed  that 
the  respected  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  is  now  on  record  as  be¬ 
lieving  that  mail  advertising  is 
deluging  the  American  family, 
is  largely  unwanted,  is  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  taxpayer  and  con¬ 
stituted  an  invasion  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  recipients.  Presum¬ 
ably,  these  respected  Justices 
fonned  their  opinions  of  mail 
advertising  without  the  benefit 
of  what  they  read  in  their  new's- 
papers.  But  what  would  be  your 


opinion,  and  that  of  your  law 
clerk,  if  year  after  year  you 
lead  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  other  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspapers  that, 
among  other  things,  ‘junk  mail’ 
deluging  the  postal  carriers,  is 
unwanted  and  is  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers. 

“Where  did  the  Supreme 
Court  get  its  potentially  embar¬ 
rassing  misinformation?  Where 
else  but  from  the  newspapers?” 

New’spaper  editors  will  be 
flattered  to  know  that  they 
wield  such  influence  over  the 
highest  court  in  the  land. 

• 

In  fatal  crash 

Killed  in  a  car  wreck  in  north 
Missouri,  February  11,  were 
James  Arthur  Loder,  36,  owner 
for  about  two  months  of  the 
Maysville  (Okla.)  Ne^vs,  and 
his  16-year-old  daughter.  Loder 
who  al.so  was  a  Baptist  minister 
in  Chickasha,  Okla.,  formerly 
was  an  advertising  salesman 
for  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
The  two  were  on  their  way  to 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Loder’s 
mother  in  Washington,  la. 

• 

Pat  Doyle  speaking 

Pat  Doyle,  Neiv  York  Daily 
\ews  crime  reporter,  finds  him¬ 
self  in  demand  as  a  speaker 
these  days.  During  the  pa.st 
week  he  addressed  the  Fathers’ 
Club  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Holy  Angels,  Demarest,  N.  J., 
and  led  a  discussion  on  police 
reporting  for  students  at  Ford- 
ham  University’s  School  of 
Communications. 

• 

Plenty  of  Action 

In  its  first  year,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  Action  Line 
column  received  347,656  phone 
calls  and  letters.  This  was  the 
largest  phone  and  mail  response 
for  a  feature  in  the  Inquirer’s 
history.  Action  Line  accepts 
calls  five  days  a  week.  'The 
feature  appears  seven  days. 


QUALITY 

Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Times...the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  Washington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 
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These  mineral  deposits 
make  it  important  to  find  new  ones. 


It  used  to  be  that  when  an  auto¬ 
mobile  hit  the  scrap  heap,  two 
things  went  with  it.  Years  of  service 
and  large  quantities  of  the  earth's 
raw  materials. 

The  years  of  service  cannot  be 
salvaged.  But  much  of  the  raw 
materials  can. 

Even  so,  reclamation  of  scrap 
metal  alone  cannot  meet  today's 
growing  global  needs. 

We're  helping  in  the  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  raw  materials. 


aboard  NASA's  polar-orbiting 
Nimbus-E  satellite  at  an  altitude 
of  about  600  miles.  It  will  pinpoint 
infrared  radiation— rays  emitted 
with  varying  degrees  of  intensity— 
from  basic  and  acidic  mineral 
deposits  within  a  650-yard  square. 


company,  able  to  afford  and  man¬ 
age  the  cycles  of  investment  and 
research.  Whether  it's  developing 
more  nutritious  food  products  for 
undernourished  children.  Or  help 
ing  to  find  new  deposits  of  raw 
materials  for  your  1980automobile 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


Satellite  weather  reporting 

Another  of  our  space  develop¬ 
ments  is  aboard  NASA's  Nimbus  IV 
meteorological  satellite. 

It's  a  daytime  space  camera 
system  in  polar  orbit  at  a  speed  of 
16,380  miles  per  hour.  In  a  24- 
hour  period,  it  collects  and  trans¬ 
mits  images  of  worldwide  weather 
patterns  for  a  complete  cloud 
cover  map  of  the  earth. 


ITT 


Satellite  mineral  mapping 

One  of  our  companies  is  at 
work  on  an  instrument  that  will 
provide  a  new  method  of  mapping 
the  earth's  mineral  formations. 

It  will  measure  the  heat  radiated 
day  and  night  from  the  earth's 
surface. 

This  instrument  will  be  used 
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ITT  and  you 

Developments  like  these  come 
about  because  we  are  a  diversified 


XUM 


Printed  in  U.S..-i. 


In  the  nation’s  capital 


The 

Washington 

DaUy 

News 


The  total  newspaper,  of  course,  with  news 
of  the  significant  events  of  the  community, 
the  nation,  the  world. 

But  augmented  with  reports  of  the  good  things 
that  are  happening— the  happy,  warm,  inspiring 
events  of  the  day  that  we  so  often  take 
for  granted,  don’t  think  of  as  news. 

The  kind  of  things  that  make  you  feel  good  just 
to  know  they  happened. 

And  all  written  clearly,  concisely,  completely. 


The^lfNews 

THe  GOOD  JJEWSpa-per 
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